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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Kubik’s Plenum Speech 
24000044a Prague RUDE PRAVO in Czech 
19 Dec 88 p 5 


[““Text” of speech by Stanislav Kubik, Candidate Mem- 
ber of the CPCZ Central Committee, Deputy Chairman 
of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences] 


[Text] With regard to the problems which have accumu- 
lated in the economy and in the social and other areas of 
our life, and with regard to the changes which are taking 
place worldwide, particularly in the socialist countries, 
appropriate attention will have to be paid to a substan- 
tive analysis of our development thus far, not only for 
the period since the 17th Congress but for a longer 
period as well. The goal of this analysis must be an 
objective assessment of our approach in individual areas 
of our work until now, and finding the correct starting 
points for the future. We have now turned to considering 
where to look for reasons why we did not succeed to 
realize fully our objectives in building a socialist society. 
It is my opinion, therefore, that a substantive analysis of 
those reasons and an evaluation of both the objective 
and subjective influences is the first step in how to avoid 
in the future, particularly when formulating the princi- 
ples of our future approach, mistaken or incorrect deci- 
sions and build a program which, when fulfilled, will 
guarantee further development of our society. 


I agree with expediting the introduction of individual 
elements of the economic mechanism, because a pro- 
longed overlapping of existing and newly introduced 
elements of management does not produce a clearcut 
situation and creates conditions which in the current 
state of the economy are detrimental. 


Important for our further course of action are those 
resolutions which have a long-term character and which 
will bring about changes of the accustomed longstanding 
methods of managing the economy. Here we must pro- 
ceed without delay, but with great deliberation. I have in 
mind those changes which will manifest themselves 
decisively in the management and course of our entire 
economy. With regard to the political and economic 
impact, it will be necessary that we have on hand 
appropriate analyses when adopting these fundamental 
resolutions, and that on the basis of those analyses we 
know also of other approaches to solutions which are to 
bring substantial improvements. If that is not the case, 
such resolutions not only may prove ineffective, but can 
lead us away from the implementation of the basic tasks. 


The entire process of restructuring is a long-range pro- 
cess. I have a feeling that it is not always understood as 
such not only by our public but also by our basic 
Organizations. We can guarantee its acceleration if mea- 
sures, which will lead to decisive changes, are fundamen- 
tally correct. 
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At this time we do not have the content of a number of 
concepts with which we are working theoretically clari- 
fied, as well as all the consequences which follow these 
concepts. Suffice it to remember, for example, the con- 
cept of a socialist market, although I could cite many 
other such concepts. In the law on enterprise we are 
giving enterprises great independence. However, the 
initial experiences or hints of experiences, and not in our 
country only, indicate to us that in order to ensure the 
basic needs of society, it will be necessary in many 
instances to detail again specific tasks to enterprises 
through the form of a state order for goods, which for 
some will consume a considerable part of their activity. 
Thus, after enacting the law on enterprise, basically the 
criticized method of command management will make 
its appearance under a different name. 


We shall evaluate our experiences with the election of 
directors. Only after we have travelled along the road is 
it becoming clear that the issue are changes which will 
influence the functioning of our entire economy, the 
economic mechanism, in a decisive way. I wish to 
recommend, therefore, that all future resolutions, which 
are to have a long-range, positive influence on the 
progress of the restructuring in our country, be sub- 
jected, even during the preparatory stage, to an appro- 
priate critical analysis, and all circumstances which can 
influence the final impact of those resolutions on our 
future development be taken into consideration. 


Prague’s Problems with Solid Waste Revealed 
24000062 Prague PRACE in Czech 2 Dec 88 p 3 


[Article by Rudolf Unger: “Whither with Solid Waste?”’] 


[Text] In the ever more urgent calls for preserving the 
environment, attention is often concentrated on the 
operations of thermal electric piants, chemical or cement 
plants, on the release of petroleum materials into the 
streams, but less on the problems of public dumps and 
solid waste disposal. As an industrially developed state, 
Czechoslovakia produces a significant quantity of these 
wastes and they are eliminated with increasing difficulty. 
Especially urgently and seriously does this problem 
apply to the capital city, Prague, where about 700,000 
cubic meters of solid industrial waste, two million cubic 
meters of building wastes from construction, clearance, 
reconstruction, and the mining and manufacture of 
building materials, and more than 400,000 metric tons 
of solid communal wastes are produced annually. Just 
for illustration—one inhabitant of Prague contributes 
about 350 kg of communal waste a year. 


Until recently, burning was still considered the most 
suitable means of neutralizing solid waste, to which the 
construction of many incinerators throughout the world 
bears witness. Arguments for this means of disposal 
seem convincing—incinerators are manufactured by 
Kolben-Danek Machinery Works Dukla Praha, it is 
available now, the volume and mass of waste decreases 
considerably with incineration, the energy obtained can 
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be used for the needs of the heating industry... But, burning 
solid waste gives rise to emissions which again damage the 
environment; so the problem of eliminating solid waste is 
simply pushed into the realm of polluting the air. Mean- 
while, equipment for removing contaminants from the 
products of combustion is very expensive. 


Then where do we take them? The most viable path in 
the future is to sort waste before incineration. This is 
possible to ensure both by dividing collection of waste 
and by separating it in recycling or processing facilities. 
These facilities will enable us to reuse glass, paper, 
plastics and metals as secondary raw materials, organic 
materials can be converted by means of composting into 
valuable fertilizer. Products of the recycling process are 
relatively free of hazardous wastes whether for inciner- 
ation or for compost. This is confirmed by foreign 
experiences and it is certainly confirmed by the opera- 
tion of the first such facility built in Ostrava. 


Meanwhile the majority of solid waste in Prague—70 
percent—is disposed of through dumping, and that in 
the only Prague dump for solid communal waste in 
Dolni Chabry. Another 20 percent is taken to.the incin- 
erator in Vysocany (established in 1934) and the remain- 
ing 10 percent is taken to the compost plant in Sterbo- 
loholy. On the basis of the directive of the Committee of 
the Main Architect General, the state enterprise Inter- 
projekt developed in 1984 a treatmeni plan for solid 
waste which recommended for the period of the eighth 
5-year plan the construction of additional dumps, con- 
struction of new incinerators and even sorting facilities, 
but these tasks were not completed by the established 
deadlines. 


There is no argument that considerable financial means 
for investment and operational expenses will be neces- 
sary to secure the realization of the proposed solutions 
by the year 2000; the producers of these wastes, as well as 
the state, should contribute. On the other hand, it is 
necessary on the very threshold of the application of new 
economic rules to stress that the removal and disposal of 
solid waste will in no way be a lucrative activity. In the 
interest of ecology and the economy it will now be 
necessary to gradually transfer in the widest possible 
measure to waste-free technology. 


Alternate Political Movement Publishes Manifesto 
24000066 Rome LISTY in Czech No 6, Dec 88 pp 3-7 


{Manifesto of the Movement for Civil Liberties—Pra- 
gue, Brno, Bratislava, 15 October 1988: “Democracy for 
All”; LISTY, subtitled ““A Periodical of the Czechoslo- 
vak Socialist Opposition,” is an emigre publication 
edited in Rome, Italy, that appears six times a year and 
contains contributions by both emigre and dissident 
writers} 


[Text] The time has come for truly political work. 


POLITICAL 


Let us enter the area in which people entertain a general 
lack of confidence caused by those who have occupied it 
for decades with their dictatorship and their lack of 
competence. 


This area must be rehabilitated. Politics must once more 
become a place for the expression and application of the 
real interests of society. 


The final balance of 70 years of existence of the Czech- 
oslovak state is not a happy one. We are living in a 
period of deep moral decline of all of society, we are 
living under undemocratic conditions, under conditions 
of limited national and state sovereignty; we are declin- 
ing economically and technologically; the creative poten- 
tial of society is continuously smothered by central 
manipulation; the environment in our country is becom- 
ing constantly more repugnant; members of new gener- 
ations are abandoning their homeland with distaste; our 
country, which at one time was one of the best in Europe, 
is today declining to be one of the most backward 
nations. 


Those currently in power are aware of this crisis to a 
certain extent and are proclaiming and preparing to 
undertake certain partial reforms. However, they are not 
able to step over their own shadow and to renounce their 
totalitarian way of governing, which is the actual cause 
of this crisis. 


Consequently, it is high time for society itself to enter 
politics, which means all of us. 


Starting from this requirement of the times, supported 
by the many years of efforts on the part of Charter 77 to 
truthfully describe conditions ‘n our country and encour- 
aged by the work of other : 1dependent initiatives in 
Czechoslovakia and in other countries of the Soviet bloc, 
we have decided to establish the Movement for Civil 
Liberties. We perceive it as a free association of freely 
arising political groups and clubs which are not subordi- 
nated to any center in various locations throughout our 
republic, in which peorle who are not indifferent to the 
future of our country, who are prepared for open debate 
regarding all political questions, who respect the princi- 
ple of plurality, and who are ready to make a direct 
political commitment, will be concentrated. Such polit- 
ical commitments could involve the organization of 
discussion forums at work sites or in communities, the 
prosecution of various general as well as local require- 
ments, efforts to make candidates for election to repre- 
sentative groupings independent, or become committed 
in another manner. The Movement for Civil Liberties 
should, thus, be the field for truly free manifestations of 
the political will of the citizenry and, thus, also the 
environment for crystallizing various more specifically 
political efforts as well as efforts having a special-interest 
orientation. 
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As points of departure for our considerations, for the 
proposals to work out the most general social principles 
involved, we present to all our fellow citizens, and thus 
also to all potential participants in the Movement for 
Civil Liberties, some fundamental thoughts and goals 
upon which we have come to agreement for now. 


1. Democracy Is Our Tradition 


Following the distressing events of our recent history, 
many Czechs and Slovaks posed themselves the question 
as to whether it was wise to dismantle Austria and to 
establish an independent Czechoslovak state which—as 
a small country in the center of Europe—can resist the 
pressures of its more powerful neighbors only with 
difficulty. These people forget that Masaryk and his 
coworkers—Czechs and Slovaks—perceived the estab- 
lishment of our republic as part and parcel of an epochal 
democratic revolution aimed at creating a Europe in the 
form of an association of democratic states which would 
gradually become united. Their conception was based on 
the requirements of a modern world in which all social 
forces long for equality and in which the borders between 
nations and states would lose their inevitable signifi- 
cance. This was, thus, not a conception which was in any 
way provincial or chauvinistic. No matter how bitter the 
history of Europe has been in recent decades, Masaryk’s 
long-term concept is, nevertheless, being confirmed 
today as being meaningful; it is documented, for exam- 
ple, by the process of the constantly deeper unison in 
variety, which has been ongoing for a considerable 
period of time in the western portion of our continent. 
However, the great threat, be it military or ecological, 
which Europe and the world must confront today, can- 
not be permanently averted if the ideals of democratic 
unity are fulfilled only in one portion of Europe. That is 
why a constantly growing number of people in the West 
and in the East are becoming aware that the only way for 
us all is to strive for full democracy in all of Europe, in 
other words, also in that part of Europe in which we live. 
We are convinced that this is the only possible way, even 
for Czechoslovakia. We do not know, for the time being, 
which method our country will choose on its path toward 
democracy and what forms this democracy will one day 
have. A mere return to the past is impossible. Neverthe- 
less, we believe that the ideals and values which gave rise 
to our state and the experiences—both good and bad— 
which we recorded during the first 20 years, represent a 
great and inspirational legacy on which it is possible to 
lean. 


What we should be primarily concerned with, then, is 
actual democracy. In other words, democracy for all. 
Democracy as a system based on spiritual, political, and 
economic plurality and on mutual tolerance. 


Without the total moral rebirth of society and without 
new development of its creative capabilities—in other 
words, only based on some official decision—no democ- 
racy will come into being; but without the creation of 
democratic structures, the moral and creative energy of 
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society can also never become fully developed and 
applicable. Therefore, one must go hand in hand with the 
other: the civic courage of individuals must go hand in 
hand with new social conditions and structures. 


2. Political Pluralism 


As disciples of the freedom of the spirit, we want to see 
to it that the state not place any world view above the 
views of others and that this superimposition not find 
any support in the constitution or in other laws; the only 
limitation of this equality of thinking or its manifesta- 
tions should be that it would not apply to those who 
themselves demonstrably fail to recognize it or place 
limitations upon it. As disciples of democracy, we 
oppose having the leading role of the CPCZ or any other 
political party or a wider association of organizations 
who would usurp the right to represent everyone else be 
anchored in the constitution. Let him who earns the 
confidence of the citizenry govern; should he lose this 
confidence, let him hand over government to those who 
have earned the confidence of the people. For reasons of 
principle, we reject the elevation of any social group 
above other groups. The citizens must not be divided 
into higher and lower categories, the “nomenklatura” 
and cadre ceilings must be done away with; no social 
viewpoint must be subjected to prior codification as a 
measure of suitability for holding public office. 


3. A New Democratic Constitution 


These are the principles that should give rise to a new 
Czechosiovak Constitution which would, indeed, clearly 
guarantee citizens equality before the law and all funda- 
mental civil rights, including the right to the freedom of 
thinking, freedom of expression, freedom of assembly, 
and the assertion of political will. 


This constitution must not cast doubt upon Czechoslo- 
vakia’s state soverignty. 


All citizens must be further guaranteed the right to travel 
freely, to leave their country, and to return to it; the 
phenomenon of exile should, thus, lose its meaning. To 
the extent to which it is essential to limit this right in 
some exceptional cases, such cases must be clearly 
defined in the constitution and abuse of this limitation 
must be expressly prohibited by any kind of other law, 
proclamation, or arbitrary interpretation. No citizen can 
be deprived of citizenship without his or her own agree- 
ment. 


The constitution should introduce the institution of the 
referendum, to be applied to some questions of impor- 
tant all-societal significance; it should strengthen the 
authorities of the present republic; it should introduce 
the general election of the president; it should establish 
the administrative court system. It is essential that a 
constitutional court be established as the highest organ 
to protect constitutionality. 
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The future constitution should be absolutely clear and 
unequivocal as to its basic principles; at the same time, 
however, it should be brief and should not hinder the 
possibilities of further development by an excess of 
unnecessary detail (for example, in the area of the 
structure of the state administration). 


A special law on elections and on political organizations, 
which would facilitate free political activities in the 
spirit of such a democratic constitution and which would 
specify methods by which various types of popular 
representative facilities could vie for voter approval and 
for participation in the administration of public affairs, 
should be issued simultaneously with the new constitu- 
tion. 


Club life is and always has been a natural expression of 
an articulate cultural society and of the natural back- 
ground for its political life. Consequently, it is necessary 
to issue a new law governing club life at the same time as 
the new constitution is issued—a law which would not 
deaden this area, but which would, on the contrary, allow 
it to revive. 


Of course, we know that even the best constitution 
cannot guarantee actual democracy in and of itself and 
automatically. Nevertheless, the mere issuance of a dem- 
ocratic constitution would undoubtedly mean a great 
step toward democracy under our conditions. 


4. Reform the Legal Code 


The legal culture, the legal conscience, and legal certi- 
tudes in our country are declining. The first step toward 
their uplifting should be the gradual reworking of the 
entire legal code. It must be simplified, clarified, and 
must be cleansed of all its totalitarian elements. 


Toward this end, it is necessary, primarily, for the entire 
legal code to be brought into immediate agreement, 
which would permit no evasive maneuvers, with the 
principles enunciated in the General Declaration of 
Human Rights, codified in human rights agreements and 
in other international standards which our state has 
already formally adopted as its own. 


The criminal law must be newly codified and must 
exclude all elements which can be politically abused and 
which are repugnant to the democratic constitution; the 
civil law, economic law, and administrative law must 
also be recodified so as to achieve a balanced relation- 
ship between the rights of individuals and the rights of 
society. 


The absolute independence of the courts must be 
renewed; the right to a defense and public control of 
judicial practices must be reinstituted. The legal profes- 
sion should be an independent organization and defend- 
ers should have the same rights before the court as those 
granted to the prosecutor. The establishment of the 
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administrative court system should serve to limit the 
function of the prosecutor to representing suits brought 
by the state in criminal cases. 


It is urgent that a new plan for the correctional system be 
worked out which would be commensurate with modern 
findings and experiences, that the correctional system be 
transferred to the civilian administration, and that it be 
humanized. An incarcerated citizen must not be physi- 
cally or mentally humiliated and his labor exploited 
under the guise of reeducation. Confinement should be 
imposed upon those under investigation only if it is 
demonstrably unavoidable and the presumption of inno- 
cence should be respected. 


By amending the Law on the State Security Corps and by 
appropriate education, all members of the State Security 
Corps should be led toward behaving like citizens whose 
task it is to protect others rather than to rule over them. 
The corps should be subject to control by representative 
groupings and by the public. 


The State Security Corps, this mighty feared omnipres- 
ent and omnipowerful instrument of the power elite to 
manipulate the citizenry, whose actual functions exceed 
even the framework of all its current authorities many 
times, should be changed into an essentially countere- 
spionage and counterterrorist service and, as a result of 
this, the number of its members should be radically 
reduced. 


The reform of the economic system will require a thor- 
ough change in the economic law. The obscure thicket of 
the most varied laws and their amendments, resolutions, 
and directives must be replaced by an intelligible and, 
insofar as it is possible, a stable legal code of the simplest 
nature which would provide enterprises and individuals 
with reliable information as to which rules govern vari- 
ous types of economic activity. 


It is also necessary to simplify and humanize the social 
law, the law on housing, and, primarily, the law on 
administration: citizens must be rid of the fear of offi- 
cials as some kind of contemporary nobility and officials 
must be subject to control by representative groupings as 
well as by the public; it is nonsensical, for example, for 
delegates of national committees to be mere appendages 
or decorations of their orgarizations. If the national 
committee is not to be a mere iaueng stock of its name, 
its apparatus must not act in . more authoritarian 
manner than a one-time district executive office. 


5. Save the Environment 


A serious danger threatens our country and our fealth. 
The air is poisoned by fumes, waterways are poisoned by 
industrial wastes, the soil and the food supply are poi- 
soned by artificial fertilizers, our forests are losing the 
chemical war conducted against them and are barbari- 
cally destroyed as easy sources for raw materials for the 
woodworking industry of the country which values its 
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forests. Constantly larger numbers of people are forced 
to live in dreary barrack-like settlements, construction of 
which is, almost without exception, based on long since 
obsolescent panel technology; life in these settlements is 
becoming desolate and gives rise to new social problems. 
We are building gigantic electric power plants which 
destroy extensive territories and their ecosystems and 
yet our obsolete industry stands in a leading position in 
Eu" e as a waster of energy. Although we welcome 
ev’ waste-cleaning station which will be built in our 
co. try, a* the same time we are aware that cleaning 
Sta..uns in and of themselves do not solve the situation. 
It is necessary to fundamentally change the thinking and 
practices in our entire economy and to finally under- 
stand that, from the long-term point of view, ecologically 
defective operations are also economically the most 
disad'‘antageous ones. It is no longer possible to con- 
tinue 2xploiting our own future and achieve immediate 
economic effect by paying the price of having our 
grandch:'dren surrounded by a desert. We are convinced 
that a pluralistic economy—capable of flexibly reacting 
to the experiences of people and the findings of science— 
will facilitate this revolutionary change. It will facilitate 
it, but will not guarantee it. A contribution must also be 
made by the organized and courageously proclaimed will 
of all those who are aware of the ruinous nature of 
current practices. In making incursions into the environ- 
ment, it is necessary to take into account the opinions of 
the residents of the appropriate region and to respect 
their views. 


6. Ways Toward Economic Prosperity 


Our experience has shown that without political plural- 
ity, economic plurality is not possible and without eco- 
nomic plurality the economy of the country falls behind 
and languishes. That is why only a change in the political 
system, such as we have in mind, can open the door to 
truly radical economic reforms which would liberate 
enterprises from the pressure of the central bureaucracy. 
The enterprise sphere can be creatively influenced 
through financial instruments, through goal-oriented 
support of branches which have a long-term future, and, 
primarily, by renewing the principles of supply and 
demand, of competition, and of monetary-market rela- 
tionships. 


We believe that a natural part of this radical economic 
reform should be the search for new forms of social 
ownership of enterprises, including the forms of self- 
administration. We favor extensive support of the coop- 
erative system; we are for the plurality of various types of 
ownership and decisionmaking and we favor such enter- 
prises which would make it possible for various eco- 
nomic sectors and enterprises to seek those forms which 
would best reflect their specific requirements, which 
would make the best use of human entrepreneurship, 
and which would, thus, best lead to their prosperity. 


Restitution of private entrepreneurship is unavoidable 
in the sphere of the trades, in the artisan sphere, in the 
area of small and medium-size enterprises, in parts of 
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agriculture, and in culture. Where farmers themse!ves 
orefer a family farm or long-term rental of land from 
cooperatives, they should be able to do so because there 
will even be hope there that their own success will be 
transformed in its consequences into success for all of 
society. Without the initiative participation of private 
individuals, small cooperatives, and small independent 
enterprises, it is not possible to assure satisfactory ser- 
vices for the population, the existence of diversified 
consumer goods, and the development of inventiveness. 
It will be necessary to provide generous support for this 
sphere by the granting of long-term credits, as well as by 
tax reduction and material assistance in the beginning. 
At the same time, new employment opportunities could 
arise for those who will lose their jobs as a result of the 
necessary reduction of the overgrown administrative 
apparatus and resulting from the dismantling of unprof- 
itable operations. This undertaking must have a legal 
base which will guarantee that its participants will not be 
deprived of the fruits of their labor. 


As far as large industry is concerned, it will have to be 
restructured so that the standpoint of profitability would 
not be subordinated to political views, such as artificially 
high employment or preferences resulting from unfavor- 
able international economic relationships. The Czecho- 
slovak economy should naturally become a member of 
the world economy, based on a generally advantageous 
international division of labor. 


7. A Free Spiritual Life 


No problem in this country will be solved if it will not be 
possible to freely speak and write in public. Spiritual life, 
culture, and the information media are a kind of brain or 
nervous tissue of socicty, they are an instrument of its 
self-awareness; they are the focal point of its knowledge 
and self-recognition; they are the location where society 
uncovers and formulates its moral consistency and iden- 
tity. The first prerequisite for all changes for the better is, 
thus, the freedom of culture in the broader sense of the 
word. 


With priority, therefore, all forms of overt and covert 
censorship should be eliminated, as should all types of 
central manipulation of this sphere. The free establish- 
ment and functioning of independent communications 
media, publishing houses and agencies, theaters and 
other cultural facilities must be made possible both on 
the state level and also on the cooperative and private 
level. No central organization or state-manipulated cre- 
ative associations can limit this spiritual manifestation 
or decide on its quality; the public must judge it. Offi- 
cialdom can only create material and organizational 
conditions for culture; associations may only represent 
white-collar interests, blue-collar interests, or social 
interests expressed by their members; none of them may 
have an a prior! monopoly position and, thus, prevent 
the establishment of another. 
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It is necessary to thoroughly change the education sys- 
tem, the current decline of which is alarming. A school is 
by far not merely a place where young people are 
preparing for a profession which is needed by the 
national economy and can certainly not be a means for 
any kind of ideological indoctrination or the modeling of 
subjugated inhabitants incapable of independent 
though‘. The education system should provide a real 
universal education, it should foster a free spirit, it 
should give people a scope of knowledge and help them 
toward a moral orientation in the world. That is why the 
principle of the plurality of views and institutional 
plurality should penetrate even into the education sys- 
tem. The inviolability of academia should be guaranteed; 
political views should be eliminate< in selecting teach- 
ers, pupils, and students, or in awarding scientific titles; 
everywhere, only talent, specialized capabilities, and 
human values should be the decisive factors. 


The establishment of various independent work sites, 
research institutes, and developmental workshops 
should also be made possible in science, irrespective of 
whether they are subsidized by the state or by individual 
enterprises, cooperatives, organizations, or endowment 
foundations. The absolutely free movement of people 
and ideas has long been a matter of course in science and 
in the university world; if it is not once more facilitated, 
we will primarily be the ones who will pay the price. 


8. Freedom of Religion 


Spiritual plurality not only means equality and mutual 
respect among people with different beliefs, but also 
their mutually respected right to express their thoughts 
in appropriate institutions and in public. We, therefore, 
fully support the requirement for the separation of 
church and state and the requirement that believers in 
our country enjoy the same freedoms which they have in 
all civilized countries. Even the freedom of male and 
female fraternal religious societies in accordance with 
their centuries-old traditions must be guaranteed. Reli- 
gious freedom is not only in the interest of fractional 
communities, but it is in the interest of us all. As long as 
a Christian cannot actually live as a Christian, neither 
can anyone else, including an atheist, live fully as the 
person he feels himself to be. State oversight of the 
churches is immoral because it imbues society with 
inequality: part of the citizenry is subjected to still other 
limitations than those imposed upon all others on 
account of their religion and as directly expressed in the 
law. From the historical standpoint, we consider it 
extremely important that, in recent times, it has been 
precisely the Catholics who have stood up for the rights 
of believers as well as for civil rights to such an extent as 
they have. 


9. Independent Trade Unions 


Workers must have the right to establish unions from 
below, to organize themselves in them by methods which 
they themselves recognize as being suitable, and must 
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express their actual working and social interests through 
the medium of the trade unions. Experience clearly 
shows how important *’_. right to plurality is, even in 
trade union life. Monopolistic and state-controlled trade 
unions, no matter how well they attempt to function, 
cannot be anything other than yet another instrument of 
the totalitarian power, as a result of their own makeup. If 
the state is not to be the only employer of all working 
people or the sole approved representative of their 
interests, it can, by no means, be both at once. The trade 
unions must be independent of the state, as well as of the 
employer, if they are to fulfill their true function, if the 
economy is to function in a healthy manner, and if latent 
social problems are not to become further exacerbated. 


10. Against the Militarization of Society 


For many different reasons, ranging from moral and 
social reasons through international political and eco- 
nomic reasons, we consider the substantial curtailment 
of military service to be very topical, accompanied by 
the introduction of alternative service for citizens who, 
for reasons of conscience, cannot bear arms, we favor the 
reduction and publication of the military budget, the 
humanization of military service, the disestablishment 
of all paramilitary organizations or armed components 
not permitted by law, and the demilitarization of the 
education of children and of civic life i1 general. The 
existing situation in this area is a relic of Stalinism. At 
the same time, we demand the initiation of negotiations 
regarding the departure of Soviet units from Czechoslo- 
vakia. We do not recognize the argument that they must 
be here for purposes of strategic balance, since it was 
precisely these units which violated strategic balance by 
their arrival ar.d which today contribute to the asymmet- 
ric nature in the sphere of conventional forces in Europe, 
which is being admitted by the Warsaw Pact itself. 


11. Independent Nationalities 


Czechoslovakia rose as the first joint and simultaneously 
independent state of two related nationalities, Czechs 
and Slovaks, and at the same time as a state having large 
nationality minorities. Twenty years ago it became a 
federation by law. However, we believe that this federa- 
tion will lose its meaning if it continues permanently to 
remain a mer? administrative form of centralized and 
undemocratic power. The federalized totality must be 
replaced by a democratic federation because it is only 
such a federation that can function as the unmanipulat- 
able expression of the will of our people to live a joint 
state life and makes it possible for them, at the same 
time, to actually experience independent development, 
growing out of their own authentic aspirations. Efforts to 
achieve democratic plurality should be accompanied by 
a strengthened understanding for the natural difference 
in social structures as they will become manifest in both 
national republics and in the lives of the minorities. 
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The democratic relationship between the majority and 
the nationality minorities living in Czechoslovakia, that 
is to say, Hungarians, Poles, Germans, and Ruthenians, 
should be characterized by a far deeper modicum of 
respect for the kind of rights these minorities demand 
themselves and respect for the methods by which they 
are fulfilling th_se requirements themselves. Citizens of 
the Romani and Jewish nationalities must have their 
ethnic individuality and the rights based on it recog- 
nized. 


Our contemporary state has not a few bitter experiences 
involving the inadequacy of respect paid to nationality 
differences, irrespective of whether it demonstrated 
these shortcomings itself or if they were demonstrated by 
countries which surrounded it. For this very reason, it 
should have a greater understanding for nationality 
questions than it has today as a result of the system 
which rules it. 


We perceive the way of Czechoslovakia toward democ- 
racy aS an integral component of a broader process 
which, at varying intensities and in various guises, is 
taking place today in the majority of the countries of the 
Soviet bloc. Citizens are beginning to assert their free- 
doms and governments are beginning to realize that the 
totalitarian system is heading up a blind alley. 


Naturally, we do not connect this process with efforts to 
forcibly shatter the bonds which have arisen between our 
countries on a historical basis, but rather with the desire 
to change them into bonds which are also democratic 
and which are based on equal rights and on the full 
respect of the will and interests of all participants. In 
other words, we are not aiming at destabilization, at 
insecurity and feuds, but, on the contrary, we aim at 
overcoming the legacy of Stalinist imperialistic policy. 
At the same time, we are concerned with parting com- 
pany with the legacy of the Cold War, with the tradi- 
tional policy of balancing the interests of two superpow- 
ers in Europe, and with the doubtful conviction that all 
that can be done for peace is to strengthen the status quo. 
Lasting and true peace can only be based on mutual trust 
among democratic states and nations with their own 
rights. However, this confidence and trust is not born in 
the cabinets of diplomatic negotiators. There, it can be 
transformed into concrete results if it is born and devel- 
ops first in the European society as a whole. And this can 
happen only after people begin to convince themselves 
specifically and in everyday practice that respect for the 
rights of citizens and nationalities is growing—and that 
it is happening particularly in that half of Europe where 
it has been least discernible hitherto. Only under these 
conditions will the democratic integration of Europe 
become a reality. 


Our efforts to achieve democracy are not, then, as is 
evident, aimed against any siate or nationality, but, on 
the contrary, wishes to be part of a long struggle for true 
understanding, for genuine confidence, and for ever 
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more authentic collaboration between all. In other 
words, it is part of the struggle which should result in that 
which T.G. Masaryk once called “humanity as a friendly 
whole.” 


We are not utopists, nor are we impatient, and we know 
well that Czechoslovakia will not become a democratic 
and prospering state overnight. We all still face much 
difficult work. However, its beginning cannot be put off 
any longer; it is no longer possible to wait for anything. 
Far too many dangerous clouds are gathering over con- 
temporary civilization and the crisis in which our coun- 
try finds itself is far too deep for us to be able to afford 
such a luxury. 


We appeal to all our fellow citizens to embark on the 
road which we are suggesting by methods which they 
themselves consider to be most suitable. They can do so 
not only by signing this manifesto, but through any kind 
of concrete work for the victory of democracy in our 
country. 


HUNGARY 


kesman Says Party Will Surrender 
Medial onopoly 
25000073 Budapest PARTELET in Hungarian 
No 12, 1988 pp 19-24 


{Interview with Central Committee spokesman Laszlo 
Major by Sandor Szoke: “Party Organizatio.: Work and 
the Openness of the Press”; date and place not given; 
first paragraph is PARTELET introduction] 


[Text] Not only within the party, but also in various 
strata of society—and particularly among journalists— 
openness, the necessity of renewing openness, and the 
possible methods for achieving it are the topics of 
increasingly heated debate. The national party confer- 
ence has taken a position in this regard: the party must 
institute a turnaround in regard to the issue of openness 
in general, and also with respect to the openness of its 
own activities. These problems were discussed with CC 
[Central Committee] spokesman Laszlo Major and PAR- 
TELET reporter Sandor Szoke. 


[PARTELET] I believe that you, as the CC’s spokesman 
symbolically personify the openness of party life. My 
belief is based on the fact that according to my knowl- 
edge, such an office, function or system has not existed 
thus far in the Hungarian party movement. Or am I 
mistaken? 


[Major] No, you are correct. For the first time in the 
party’s life there exists an office of the party spokesman, 
even though quite naturally the concept of spokesman- 
ship is traditional. Let us just think of the past decades, 
when following a CC session one or another division 
director, and later [CC] secretaries sat down in front of 
television cameras and informed viewers and the audi- 
ence of the positions taken, or the resolutions passed by 
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the CC. One cannot argue about the fact, however, that 
the frequency of such appearances of an informational 
character was at best occasional, it depended largely on 
whether the CC recognized the importance of providing 
information in addition to the importance of the subject 
matter dealt with, as well as the fact that time spent on 
informing the public is not time wasted, and that infor- 
mation concerning party life is not a private matter. 


The estab!‘shment of the institution of party spokesman 
is closely related to the policy guideline established by 
the May party conference. Among other matters, that 
party conference placed openness on its banner, empha- 
sizing the fact that the party has no secrets. And if the 
MSZMP as a political party indeed wishes to become the 
party of the entire Hungarian nation, then society must 
know the background of its decision making, the ante- 
cedents, and party members as well as party outsiders, 
meaning the entire public opinion must be involved in 
these. 


In earlier periods a certain mystique surrounded the 
sessions of both the Politburo and the CC. Not even the 
party membership could learn much more about the 
sessions than what was contained in news releases. This 
is true despite the fact that the periodicals end other 
organs of the CC presented a multitude of articles and 
interviews concerning subject matters on the agenda. It 
was not a rarity, however, that in reporting one or 
another CC event they left out how the CC felt about one 
or another submission or proposed resolution. Th’s may 
have happened as a result of modesty or some other 
reason. This is the problem we wanted to resolve by 
increasing the openness of the workings of party bodies. 
And the institution of party spokesmanship is only part 
of this effort. We are providing detailed reports on 
subjects considered taboo in earlier days, such as the 
matter of what transpired at Politburo meetings. We are 
issuing news releases regularly, after each meeting of the 
Politburo, and we are briefing representatives of the 
Hungarian press immediately after the meetings. These 
briefings may be longer at times, on other occasions they 
may be shorter. 


[PARTELET] Whose views are represented by the party 
spokesman? And indeed, for whose benefit? 


[Major] I believe that party life has an axiom: majority 
opinion is a fundamental principle in our party. After all 
it is the majority opinion which must be represented 
later by every party member and every official. Quite 
naturally, there were also minority views expressed in a 
session, within the chamber walls. 


The party spokesman may discuss minority views too, in 
the course of characterizing the debate, by making con- 
cise reference to the character and content of the debate. 
The most important thing, however is that he conveys 
the majority view, because it is the majority view which 
becomes the final position of the body as a whole. It is 
the majority opinion that must be represented also by 
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those who advanced minority views, and who might 
have lost as a result of debate. Accordingly, it is the duty 
of the CC spokesman to represent the party view, which 
is the same as the view of the majority. The institution of 
the spokesman does not only mean that the spokesman 
talks, but also that the spokesman elicits talk. Accord- 
ingly it is my task to periodically represent the party’s 
view by myself, on other occasions I present myself to 
the public together with certain individuals who submit- 
ted proposals, or with specialists, and in such cases I only 
coordinate their appearances. After all it is obvious, that 
the spokesman cannot be an in depth expert in all facets 
of the life of society. It has already occurred several times 
that I presented myself to journalist colleagues with a 
foreign affairs expert or with a member of the PC. 


And to whom, for whom the spokesman conveys the 
[party] view? It is obvious that the if the MSZMP 
accepted openness in the fullest sense, it must convey the 
party view not only to the party membership, but also to 
Hungarian society as a whole. To every Hungarian 
citizen who is not a member of the MSZMP, after all he 
too is interested in what kinds of political decisions, 
resolutions were made in the party which is the leading 
political force in Hungary. 


[PARTELET] Decisions are prepared by the Politburo. 
On occasion some contradicting information floats 
around concerning the mechanism of this process. Could 
we hear of this in more detail? Are there invited experts? 
Does the PC decide by vote? 


[Major] I would start at the end. In an overwhelming 
majority of instances the Politburo decision is unani- 
mous, and thus the decision does not require a vote. But 
in certain instances a vote is taken. After all, that body 
includes 11 politicians, whose views are identical with 
respect to the most important political issues, and they 
do represent those views. But it may happen, that 
regarding one or another detail votes decide what the 
majority view should be. Insofar as experts are con- 
cerned: the Politburo invites experts very often. The PC 
is not composed of persons who know everything, and 
therefore it may need the presence of financial or envi- 
ronment experts when debating subjects of that nature. 
Quite naturally, we are informing public opinion already 
during the preparatory stages of decision making, when- 
ever the Politburo debates matters which come before 
the broader body of the CC. Reverting to the invited 
experts, they too inform public opinion in regards to 
certain timely issues. Thus far I have not encountered a 
situation in which the experts represented a view that 
was different from what they set forth at the Politburo 
meeting, or which would have deviated from the Polit- 
buro position. 


And insofar as decisionmaking, the preparation of reso- 
lutions is concerned: I believe that it would not be an 
overstatement to draw a parallel with the process of 
democratization which is now in progress within the 
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state institutional system as well as in the party’s politi- 
cal institutional system. As the role of the Presidential 
Council declines for example in regards to the authority 
to issue decrees having the force of law, and the Parlia- 
ment’s legislative role is on the increase, the CC—which, 
let’s admit, frequently only sanctioned the PC’s resolu- 
tions—now becomes more active in a responsible man- 
ner, and plays an increasingly definitive role in decision 
making. This is also served by simplifying the institu- 
tional system in the aftermath of the party conference. 
The Secretariat has ceased to exist. It is the secretaries of 
the CC who oversee certain specific areas, and within 
their own territories control implementation. The CC 
secretaries meet once a week for an entirely informal 
discussion, they exchange views without formalities and 
without taking minu‘ss. They discuss actions to be 
taken, but they do not function as a body, and most 
important, they do not render decisions in lieu of the CC 
or the Politburo. I believe that by virtue of this change 
we succeeded in eliminating a superfluous level of deci- 
sionmaking, and thereby render work less formal and 
more responsible. Thus the PC is charged with the 
performance of many tasks, which in earlier days were 
dealt with by the Secretariat. Overlaps have ceased to 
exist, in other words the character by which the Polit- 
buro from time to time “believed” that in-house, mean- 
ing within the CC apparatus, the secretaries were per- 
forming a number of functions. At present the “civil” — 
not party apparatus—members of the PC and their 
in-house members may review all policies. There are no 
matters which belong to the Secretariat, and of which the 
Politburo would not be informed. CC secretaries too 
take part in Politburo sessions, irrespective of whether 
they are members of the Politburo. And the Politburo 
endeavors to prepare decisions for, and realize the deci- 
sions of the CC in greater detail, in a better way and 
more thoroughly. Regarding ongoing matters, the PC 
cannot wait of course until the next session of the CC. In 
other words, the Politburo renders decisions in regards 
to urgent matters. Let me mention one example: There 
was a need for a sudden and quick decision as to whether 
we should accept the Romanian party’s invitation to the 
meeting at Arad. Quite naturally, it would have been 
impossible to convene the 100 plus members of the CC. 
But it was possible to mobilize within 24 hours an 11 
member body, and that was done quite expeditiously. 
(The CC, of course must retroactively approve the sul- 
stance of the report.) But it is my feeling that the new PC 
elected by the party conference does not endeavor to take 
over the functions of the CC. To the contrary! All it 
intends to do is to strengthen the decision making 
character of the CC. 


[PARTELET] Are vhere limits to the workings of party 
bodies, to the openness of party life? And if so, who or 
what decides the contents [of such limitations}? 


[Major] I do not know whether the limits of openness can 
be accurately drawn. Certainly, as in every civilized 
constitutional state, state secrets cannot be divulged to 
the public. This is the only limit, I believe. But all the 
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subjects that come before these bodies will be conveyed 
to public opinion. Perhaps not really about the intimate 
details of debate, but in bourgeois countries too, it is only 
the sensationalist papers, the street press which expresses 
an interest in the details of debate, remarks and votes. It 
is the end result, which truly constitutes a political factor 
and influences policy, and this we will report in its entire 
breadth. 


[PARTELET] In earlier days, prior to the party confer- 
ence there was some talk about the fact tiat politicians 
have no faces. May we acquaint ourselves with one or 
another politician, be that a member of the CC, or of the 
Politburo, and with their viewpoints, the differences 
between the approaches they have taken? 


[Major] In the spirit of the new perception, members of 
these bodies were granted great freedom in presenting 
their political profile. Quite naturally, there is one crite- 
rion: they must represent the majority view decided 
upon within the party body. But nothing limits them 
insofar as style is concerned, how much they add to the 
matter out of their own personality. I would also men- 
tion the fact that it is part of the resolution concerning 
the openness of party life that unlike in earlier days, CC 
members must not request permission from the CC to 
issue written or verbal statements. They do not have to 
have their statements approved by anyone, after all they 
are responsible persons, democratically elected members 
of a body. On the other hand, it is an odd paradox that 
while earlier public opinion complained about the uni- 
form representation of views by CC members—perhaps 
we should say: with statements lacking any seasoning— 
now, that the change has occurred there is a certain shock 
within the party too concerning the colorful variety of 
presentations. Why does Politburo member X say this, 
why does Secretary Y say on the same subject thus and 
so? We have difficulty in befriending political personal- 
ities, individual tones of voice. Nevertheless we must 
learn to coexist with publicity, and with the fact that 
henceforth there will be no regimented, uniform opin- 
ions. Everyone will present the party’s—and I repeat— 
uniform opinion according to his personal liking. The 
early November CC meeting established the fact, that 
despite the colorful array of presentations, everyone 
represented the same point of view. 


[PARTELET] I believe that we may agree on the fact 
that party openness cannot be narrowed down to the 
activities of two bodies, the CC and the Politburo. We 
are witnessing a situation in which people are just as 
much interested in local politics as they are in national 
politics. In your judgment, is their an endeavor to make 
openness in the workings of local and regional party 
Organizations a continuous and consistent phenomenon? 


[Major] Following the party conference a debate began 
also within the field party organs. For the time being 
discussions focus on whether there should be a party 
conference? But in and of itself this represents rather 
large scale movements in the local press. There appear 
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Opinions and counter opinions, and there are even 
petitions regarding this matter. It is my impression that 
the party press in the countryside was also set in motion. 
I am aware of the fact that several county party commit- 
tees and party committees having the authority of county 
party committees have developed plans for increased 
openness. But without mentioning any specific county, 
one could say that all this depends on several regional 
party organs. It would be irresponsible of me to say just 
how openness prevails in the workings of lower level 
party organs. I do not, I cannot have insight into the 
workings of lower level party organs, about the workings 
of basic organizations throughout the country. But inso- 
far as impressions are concerned: fortunately, some basic 
Organizations already have published things in the 
national press, and they define political issues. Accord- 
ingly, they are involved with their views. One can also 
conclude on the basis of letters rereived by the Office of 
the CC that basic organizations were set into some great 
motion. And this is no coincidence, after all the party 
conference has expressed the view that it would like to 
see a party which is growing from the grass roots, the 
work of a movement in which political life would take 
place in the basic organizations. And the CC’s | and 2 
November sessions again urged that basic organizations, 
which in earlier days mainly implemented the decisions 
made “up high,” and which were not really able to get 
involved in policy formulation, can now advance their 
proposals as actively as possible, and thus may formulate 


policy. 


[PARTELET] But is all this reflected by the press? The 
character of the contents of various press organs—the 
government paper, the union paper, the PPF paper—all 
present differences in recent times. This is stimulated by 
the organizations in charge of those papers, but polariz- 
ing interests also tend to drive the papers in this direc- 
tion. 


[Major] In recent times the Hungarian press has become 
very colorful. And in all of the organs the effect of the 
Organization entrusted with the paper makes its presence 
feit. The government paper, for instance increasingly 
represents the views and workings of government. Sim- 
ilarly, the PPF paper has become more colorful as 
compared to earlier years, and reports debates which 
take place within the PPF—in other words, for instance 
the legislative process, the constitutional process, and all 
those national debates which surround these matters. 
The same applies to trade unions. Accordingly, in this 
sense, the press reflects the increased activity of organi- 
zations which are entrusted with those papers. Whether 
this can be seen also in the party press? It is not I who 
could provide the primary answer to this question. It is 
the organization entrusted with those papers—the CC’s 
agitation and propaganda division—that could really 
answer this question. I feel, and this is only my personal 
opinion, that we have a lot to improve upon. While a 
large part of the organs has recognized the increased 
opportunities—the fact that under the new circum- 
stances it is possible to represent in a colorful and 
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interesting manner the viewpoints of those entrusted 
with running those papers, it appears that we continue to 
follow the path we have gotten used to. 


Today, within the Hungarian press too there took shape 
a certain kind of competition. This can be seen from 
changes in the number of copies printed, but one can also 
measure this affect by the way readers welcome or 
criticize one ov another paper for its sharper or more 
courageous tone of voice. Certain issues of certain papers 
are sold out within moments, because they contain a 
so-called sensational article. The party press, on the 
other hand, must find the tone of voice which is appro- 
priate to the responsibility held by the movement. It is a 
fact that the party press must not write at the level of 
street newspapers, but by all means it can write in a more 
interesting, a more colorful fashion. And most impor- 
tant: the party press’ informational strength must be 
increased, meaning, that it would not hurt to have a 
typographical renewal also. Easier reading could contrib- 
ute to the feeling of being informed, being initiated. 
Accordingly, we may become competitive if the party 
press fully undertakes to provide information concern- 
ing the party, to satisfy that great interests which public 
opinion manifests toward the policies of the MSZMP. 


We would like to see the party press occupy the excep- 
tional position by which it would speak to party issues in 
most detail, and in the most competent manner. Our 
duty is to involve the journalists at NEPSZABADSAG, 
at the party periodicals and at the county level party 
press in the resolution of our problems, and to provide 
them the most thorough information possible in regards 
to what is going in the party in an organizational and a 
political sense. This is why we hold periodical back- 
ground briefings for these media—it is our intent that 
journalists obtain an understanding of what is going on 
in the workshops even prior to the decision making 
phase. It is not certain that this kind of information 
should be presented to public opinion before party 
bodies reach a decision. But if we can think about these 
things jointly, our arguments may become more convinc- 
ing, and the presentation will become more interesting. 


And in regards to counties—where, for the time being, a 
single party newspapers constitutes the county press— 
we are definitely counting on the emergence of other 
daily papers within the coming years, e.g. city papers— 
there is a need for those. As soon as the monopoly of one 
or another county party newspaper ceases to exist, these 
papers too will have to struggle for the good graces of 
readers by presenting better information faster in an 
increasingly competitive situation. And the best pre- 
scription for this is '\@ provide the most authentic, most 
accurate political ir.iormation. 


I do not view it as a tragedy that consistent with the 
stratification of interests, there are differences between 
trade unions, the government, or other organizations 
and movements, and that such differences are reflected 
in press organs. I value this as part of socialist pluralism 
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which is taking place. How could they not be different, 
after all the interests of Hungarian society are also highly 
stratified. The party has views concerning all this, of 
course, and it tries to convey these views through the 
spokesman and through the party press. For the time 
being this process is evolving, in my judgment one 
cannot expect greater results from the past few months. 
It is my impression that the Hungarian press—the deci- 
sive provider of mass information—is fundamentally on 
the right path, even though stumbling, searching to find 
itself and its own tone of voice. 


Openness is the condition of democracy. \/ithout open- 
ness, democracy does not exist. Democ’scy without 
openness is like squaring a circle. And openness may 
serve as an excellent remedy against the occurrence of 
distortions—everything must take place in ihe plain 
view of society or the party public opinion. Accordingly, 
the party consciously accepted openness, as an indis- 
pensable element of democratization, and the party also 
wants to stimulate dialogue. It endeavors to achieve a 
certain kind of new societal consensus, which means that 
in the interest of great national goals the party intends to 
conduct dialogue with every force that stands on the 
platform of socialism and wanis to establish a better, a 
more prosperous, a more fully [developed], and more 
humane Hungary. This dialogue may take place in 
several ways, in the press, moreover it must take place 
also in the press, and part of this dialogue may be that 
openness, which the party provides to all of Hungarian 
society concerning its work. The party is convinced that 
it will find partners in this dialogue, as it is finding 
partners already today. 


{[PARTELET] Thank you for the conversation! 


Academician Praises West for Realizing More 
Socialism Than Eastern Europe 

25000075 Budapest OTLET in Hungarian 

8 Dec 88 pp 18-19 


{Interview with Gyorgy G. Markus, scientific associate, 
MSZMP CC Social Science Institute: “Dialogue on 
Social Democracy,” under the rubric “The Weekdays of 
Reform”; date and place not given] 


[Texi] Gyorgy G. Markus was born in Budapest, 1938. 
The Lorand Eotvos University of Sciences granted him a 
degree in English and Chinese in 1961. He worked as a 
tour guide, at Kossuth Publishers and at the Planned 
Economy Institute. In 1969 he received his doctoral 
degree in political economics, focusing on needs and 
planning. Since 1982 he has been an associate at the 
MSZMP CC Social Science Institute. His functions 
pertain to the economic and social policies of West 
European social democratic parties. 


[OTLET] The bankruptcy of the Stalinist and post- 
Stalinist model for the organization of society has 
become obvious throughout East Europe and beyond. 
Various solutions were proposed also in Hungary in 
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response to the challenge presented by the crisis situa- 
tion. More than one of these solutions fits the conceptual 
framework of laissez faire liberalism. At the same time 
prescriptions urging monetarism, the unconditional 
prevalence of the marketplace seem alien to a large part 
of society in the shadow of pressing social concerns. One 
possible alternative would be an ideological system 
which mixes the values of marxist socialism and of 
classic liberalism. How did these two, diametrically 
opposite traditions become related? 


[Markus] In the course of the great theoretical debate of 
the workers movement at the turn of the century, the 
orthodox Kautsky, who followed marxist traditions 
emerged victorious over the revisionist Bernstein. The 
resultant product was a vulgarized marxist iniage of 
socialism which perceived the transition to socialism 
through full nationalization and comprehensive plan- 
ning. Since then practice has increasingly deviated from 
theory. 


In the most developed countries, between the two world 
wars social democracy—aiming to transform existing 
conditions—increasingly became part of the bourgeois 
democratic political system. The turnaround presented 
itself in keynesian econom!< policies which emerged in 
the aftermath of the great depression. The keynesian 
ideal provided the largest sphere of action for social 
democracy. Earlier trade union demands—full employ- 
ment, shorter workdays, existential security—emerged 
as societal interests. A keynesian crisis management 
program was more acceptable to an already state cen- 
tered, planning oriented social democracy than to bour- 
geois parties which voiced a liberal philosophy also in 
the field of economics. Combining keynesian economic 
policies with the welfare state concept—the latter artic- 
ulated by the British [economist William Henry] Beve- 
ridge during World War II—{Beveridge, just as [British 
economist John Maynard] Keynes, were liberals from 
the standpoint of maiket policies,) social democracy 
discovered a system of political goals and means which 
attracted its voter constituency, and which, at the same 
time proved to be realistically feasible. All this was 
accompanied by a distancing from the traditional marx- 
ist ideological system. Social democracy accepted such 
liberal fundamental values as freedom, the respect for 
human (individual and collective) rights, social justice, 
and solidarity. At the same time, these democratic 
socialist values presented an opening. They were accept- 
able from the standpoint of both marxism and Christian 
ethics, or for that matter from the viewpoint of any 
humanist outlook. 


[OTLET] Textbooks on scientific socialism published 10 
or 15 years ago—even if they transcended Stalin’s cate- 
gory of social fascism—condemned West European 
social democracy by claiming that it betrayed the work- 
ing class and integrated the working class into the 
Capitalist system, and that heretofore the conditions for 
a proletarian revolution did not exist in developed 
countries. 
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[Markus] We may confidently say that the king is naked. 
While the various post-Stalinist, paternalistic structures 
of East Europe discredited socialism itself, in West 
Europe a piece of socialism became a reality—even if the 
term “socialism” was placed in parentheses. A dynamic 
historic compromise came about, one that could be 
expanded or narrowed down. In the corporate sphere 
social democracy respects the logic of capital and of 
profits more rather than less, even though the full 
prevalence of social democracy is bridled by collective 
decision making. In the macrosphere, and particularly in 
regards to distribution, the appearance of the welfare 
state elevated the issues to the societal level [‘‘a social- 
ization took place”]. In regards to many basic necessi- 
ties, including shelter, the market logic is understated 
without putting an end to capitalism. This kind of 
capitalism, however, is no longer that kind of capitalism. 


[OTLET] In my mind the concept of a welfare state is 
more related to the undistinguished admiration of the 
[economic] growth of the 1960’s. Did the series of West 
European crises during the second half of the 1970's 
consume part of the [set of] social democratic values? 


[Markus] It has become commonplace in Hungary that 
exchange ratios have changed ever since the 1973 oil 
crisis. This holds true also in a broader sense, if we view 
the relative strength of the three productive factors— 
labor, market and the state. After two centuries the 
number of industrial workers began to decrease, and in 
terms of production the attributes of quality came to the 
forefront. The capital and market logic has gained 
strength, and within society individualism has grown 
rapidly. This is also indicated by the gains made by 
alternative movements. The decline of the traditional 
industrial work force vis-a-vis the service sector also 
represented a decline for trade unions which are the 
century old base for social democracy, and resulted in 
the decline of the largest West European social demo- 
cratic parties in the late 1970’s. 


[OTLET] Accordingly, by adhering to the ideal of a 
welfare state, by advocating state centered views, social 
democracy stepped into a peculiar trap. 


[Markus] Yes, to the extent that an artificial restraint of 
certain processes of the market economy took place, and 
that restraint—like all kinds of force applied to the 
economy—was accompanied by the growth of bureau- 
cracy. Social democracy was attacked—and in part, 
continues to be attacked—from two sides, and within 
both lines of criticism the ideology of individualism 
played a strong role. From the “right,” from the side of 
liberalism the critics revert to traditional, conservative 
values in the interest of rehabilitating the market: self 
restraint, homeland, God, discipline—as that took place 
in England. Viewed from the other side, however, the 
new social values are anchored in the movements of 
1968 and advocate post-materialistic values, underscor- 
ing the relationship between man and his environment. 
They are receptive to global problems, and to the values 
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represented by individual and group autonomy. By 
decades’ end West European social democracy has 
become defensive, even though the Scandinavian and 
Austrian parties were less affected. It appears that by 
now the movement has recovered from its defensive 


posture. 
[OTLET] And the French example? 


[Markus] The radical watchword “breaking [relations] 
with capitalism” was discredited by the etatist turn- 
around that followed the left-wing victory of 1981. In 
this regard also the French communists bear great 
responsibility. But the French socialists too learned their 
lessons. And the Spanish party did not make the same 
mistakes either. 


{[OTLET] The social democratic parties, however, can no 
longer be regarded as the parties of one [social] class 
only. 


[Markus] A [possible] turnaround in the direction of a 
people’s party is once again on the agenda. The social 
democratic parties declared already in the late 1950's, 
early 1960’s that they have changed their previous pos- 
ture of being a workers’ party. They claim that they are 
the people’s party. Nevertheless the significance of trade 
unions, the special emphasis on the importance of orga- 
nized labor continues. Even today, social democracy 
cannot exist without the support of trade unions, but 
there are two strata which in certain parties may offset 
the traditionally conservative trade union wing. One of 
these is the stratum composed of the new kind of skilled 
labor and of the technical intelligentsia, i.e. those who 
enjoy the benefits of modernization. The other, smaller 
stratum reprsenents a wing which is radical in terms of 
politics and the ecology. The bulk of this grouping is 
composed of the humane intelligentsia [sic]. This group 
may be observed particularly in the FGR. The mass base 
for this trend may be found primarily in the strata which 
were squeezed to the peripheries, such as the unem- 
ployed and minority groups. Social democracy increas- 
ingly serves as a base for these groups which in part 
represent alien values, as compared to the traditional 
profile of social democracy. 


{[OTLET] And in Hungary? Is there a plan and a market 
in between the discredited orthodox left wing and the 
less then universally attractive liberal prescriptions for a 
social democratic alternative—exactly 40 years after the 
Social Democratic party united, in what amounts to a 
merger [with the Communist Party]? 


[Markus] Deep-seated social movements easily get our of 
control in 2 crisis situation, while the population 
becomes increasingly impatient and dissatisfied, and 
while a tug of war takes place between the political 
sphere—itself a power which is not united—on the one 
hand, and the spectacularly increasing number of altez- 
native groupings. This situation carries the danger of an 
explosion also because in it the lack of perspective and 
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the emotions tied to dissatisfaction with elementary 
existential conditions are mixed with injuries suffered by 
the nation. Under such circumstances one can easily 
imagine that a hardening [of positions] would take place 
in the form of a neo-Stalinist solution, particularly at a 
time when in the Soviet Union the reform process is 
coming to a halt. The other extreme would be in the form 
of a conservative-liberal turnaround—expressed in 
rough terms: the danger of “changing the system.” The 
third possibility would be some kind of negative combi- 
nation of the two extremes, such as an evolving modern- 
ization of the market within a neo-Stalinist system. I feel 
that unfortunately is is the latter that is most likely to 
happen. All three alternatives are frightening. 


[OTLET] The latter would represent the East European 
edition of the South Korean or the Turkish moderniza- 
tion? 


[Markus] It could only be a second rate South Korea. In 
this part of Europe, even though only in a rudimentary 
form, there exists a civil society. Liberal values do play a 
role, at the same time the past four decades cannot be 
wiped out either. Fortunately, however, in contrast to 
the previously mentioned alternatives, there exists a 
democratic socialist alternative, an alternative which is 
oriented toward social democracy, or reform commu- 
nism, if you will. If we form an alliance which excludes 
neo-Stalinist elements as well as on the other side the 
ultraconservative nationalist organizing efforts, we will 
still have a rather colorful slate. With advocates of 
orthodox, but not neo-Stalinist socialism on the one side, 
and representatives of a West European type bourgeois 
democratic model on the other—a broad coalition like 
this could find a common denominator in the fundamen- 
tal values of democratic socialism. These fundamental 
values are: freedom, the rights and the autonomy of the 
individual and of communities, social justice, which not 
only guarantees equal rights for everyone, but also guar- 
antees a societally accepted minimum, and solidarity, 
which serves as a bridge between freedom and judicious- 
ness. In our days two more values can be added: the 
preservation of both the foundation of human existence, 
i.e. of peace, and of the ecological balance. 


[OTLET] To what extent are those in power capable of 
accepting these values together with what comes with 
them, namely a liberalization of domestic policies and of 
the economy, coupled with active social policies? 


[Markus] By now the MSZMP represents the sole possi- 
bility for the preservation of the leading role in society, if 
it accepts the establishment of a new kind of national 
consensus. In my view, some kind of a multi party 
system would be indispensable for the functioning of 
such a coalition. A deliberately planned and organized 
multi party system would act as a stabilizing factor—it 
would divide power. A socialist mixed economy based 
On political pluralism would be supported also by today’s 
Soviet processes, while a neo-liberal system of the type 
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established by Margaret Thatcher [‘‘a Thatcherite neo- 
liberal system”’} could hardly be supported. West Euro- 
pean social democracies endeavor to see a certain regu- 
lation of the market place. Hungary’s situation is 
peculiar—we live in a society in which the state’s role is 
excessive. Here we must establish first an entrepreneur- 
ial and market autonomy while observing the viewpoints 
of social justice, at levels higher than simple policies 
which focus on poverty. In this manner it would be 
possible to achieve that the trade union movement 
would not be opposed to modernization. 


[OTLET] Accordingly, the goal would be to establish 
some kind of a welfare state based on the Scandinavian 
model. 


[Markus] Yes, in the long term, but this would not be a 
realistic goal in the immediate future. We could learn 
from the Spanish Socialists, however. They established 
modernization as their first goal, and as goals subordi- 
nate to modernization they advocate certain fundamen- 
tal social democratic objectives. In subordinating the 
social democratic objectives to modernization they do 
not deny [the validity of] those objectives. It is notewor- 
thy that in Spain the social democratic cabinet produces 
economic indicators which are better in every respect 
than those produced by its bourgeois predecessors, 
except for one neuralgic point: unemployment increased 
from 20 percent to 22 percent. Nevertheless the path 
traveled by the Spanish Socialists has the value of a 
model, because there too we are dealing with a peripheral 
country which is in the process of making an opening to 
the global market place in the aftermath of a paternalistic 
system. Their foreign policy situation is also analogous: 
they too belong to a military alliance. 


[OTLET] The other day a new youth movement 
appeared: the Social Democratic Forum. Does this mean 
that the Hungarian political palette now includes social 
democrats? 


[Markus] The above described democratic socialist pro- 
gram may have a strong basis also within the party, but 
not only within the party. Unfortunately, the timing of 
party pluralism is still only the subject of debate, but the 
pluralism of the youth movement is in the process of 
becoming a reality, partly in the framework of MISZOT 
[not further expanded] which is in the process of becom- 
ing organized. For this reason it comes as natural that 
young people orienting themselves toward the social 
democratic [concept] register their existence. This con- 
tinuously increasing interest, the existence of an actual 
need for linkage between democratic socialism and lib- 
eralism proves that the orientation of the young intelli- 
gentsia—and supposedly of society as a whole—has a 
segment which is not represented by organizations. 
These are young people of a left-wing mind for whom the 
framework offered thus far proved to be too tight. 
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From the standpoint of both youth, and society as a 
whole I attribute outstanding significance to [the possi- 
bility] that on the basis of these values there comes about 
a sociopolitical program which reacts realistically, and in 
a truly left-wing sense not only to the increased need of 
our age for freedom, but also to the everyday, oppressive 
existential concerns of people, of the “‘masses.” 


POLAND 


Management Training: Profiling Who, How One 
Gets Ahead 

26000259 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No I, 7 Jan 89 p 5 


[Article by Ryszard Studenski: “A Short List of 
Reserves”’] 


[Text] In a normal, i.e., market, economy, cadre policy 
mistakes immediately come to light in practice. Either 
the incompetent directors, or the badly managed com- 
panies, topple. In our conditions, an incompetent direc- 
tor, if he knows how to maintain at least the appearance 
of loyalty, can (at least he could thus far) “produce” a 
deficit and impede the development of dynamic and 
talented subordinates. The most able of them, those who 
are unafraid and know their worth, in looking for ways of 
self-fulfillment, change their place of employment, their 
line of work, or go abroad. 


The successful boss shares his knowledge, duties, respon- 
sibility and gratification with his subordinates. He wants 
them to “grow,” and that is why he gives them a lot of 
freedom to demonstrate their skills. The mediocre boss 
wants to decide everything himself. He chooses his 
successors from among those who give him no trouble, 
either by their knowledge and intelligence or their incli- 
nation towards innovation. “Nomenklatura” [positions 
which are filled only by party-approved candidates] jobs, 
according to the popular saying, go to those who are 
“mediocre, passive, but loyal.” 


Appointment to a management position should be pre- 
ceded by an examination of the capabilities of at least a 
few candidates. A reserve cadre is then formed from 
among those who are the most promising, the best of 
which are then placed as vacancies arise. But we do not 
know whether the best, according to the “‘nomenklatura” 
criteria, later become the best directors. 


How is it really? Is the race for managerial positions 
controlled by the mechanisms of negative selection or 
are able and talented people chosen who cannot spread 
their wings because they are fettered by regulations and 
the system? 


Since 1986, at the initiative of the Voivodship Commit- 
tee, the Katowice Scientific Society for Organization and 
Administration, has been organizing annual training 
sessions for the reserve cadre of large plants in the 
voivodship. They are to help first in muddling through 
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the competition for management positions, and then in 
managing efficiently. Already 135 persons have partici- 
pated in the training. There were more candidates, but 
not all of those selected passed the entrance test. 


The director reserve list is extremely short. Only a few 
plants have more candidates who compete with each 
other, and thus develop. 


As a rule, the appointment to a directorship position is 
long-delayed. The average age of the trainees, and their 
promotion after training does not come immediately, 
was almost 39. The youngest was 28, the oldest 61. Only 
one in four was under 40. In several plants, the reserve 
trainees were older than their present bosses. 


The typical road to promotion is through “sitting in one 
place.” Approximately 60 percent of the candidates for 
management have been working in that plant since the 
beginning of their professional careers. In order to be 
noticed and selected for promotion to a directorship 
position, one must first become a department manager 
or a chief engineer, power engineer, process engineer, or 
one of a few deputy directors. The climb up this ladder 
takes an average of 14 years, of which 11 years consists of 
arduously plodding through a series of jobs in the last 
plant. One shortcut is by promotion from the function of 
first secretary in the party committee. But this happens 
rarely. Only every 20th participant of the training course 
came from among those who had previously performed 
this function. 


Most of the future directors know only one plant and 
only one way of solving plant problems, which they 
learned from the present boss. Only 9 percent have had 
professional experience abroad. That experience per- 
tains almost exclusively to matters of production, not 
management. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
although in practice it frequently happens that subordi- 
nates have an unfavorable opinion of their boss’ deci- 
sions and sometimes rebel against the technical or orga- 
nizational solutions which he orders, when they 
themselves become bosses they make the same decisions 
that they disapproved of when their bosses made them. 


The overwhelming majority of candidates for directors 
have a technical education. Only a few have completed 
studies in economics or law. In an information test 
requiring the application of practical economics, 18 
percent received a grade of very good, 38 percent good, 
and 44 percent were graded poor or very poor. No 
essential differences were found between the results of 
the test this year and one given 2 years ago. This proves 
that the observed low level of knowledge of economics 
has not changed during the last 3 years, just as, in the 
opinion of the specialists, the practice of economics in 
the enterprises has not changed. 


In addition to knowledge and experience, a person’s 
achievements are determined by his aspirations, abilities 
and the specific features of his nervous system, which 
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indicate the level of his resistance to stress and which 
also affect the way he reacts to success or failure. A high 
level of aspirations means that a person is not satisfied 
with just anything, that he wants to achieve above- 
average results and often demands such results from 
others. People who have high aspirations frequently 
identify their attainments with a lack of success because 
they are convinced that more could have been achieved 
or it could have been done better. And although they are 
not satisfied with their achievements, their results are 
much higher than the results of those persons who set 
lower goals for themselves and achieved what they 
planned. 


An extremely high level of aspirations was found in 
seven percent of the future directors. Thirty-nine percent 
had a high level, and 54 percent had an average or low 
level. If we take into account that the persons studied 
were, in the future, supposed to set goals and direct the 
development of enterprises, then a little bit too much 
“averageness” was found in this group. Possibly the 
mechanism of advancement does not give preference to 
an inclination to “be better than others.” 


Most of those studied (56 percent) had a high intelligence 
level and seven percent were people of outstanding 
intelligence. An above-average intelligence was deter- 
mined in 36 percent and the remaining 8 percent were 
average. It appears from these figures that intelligence, 
or actually intelligent behavior or the results of such 
behavior, in most cases enhances the chances of promo- 
tion. People of average mentality, probably accompa- 
nied by conformity and great discretion, can also, though 
rarely, move upwards. 


A person’s proficiency changes under the impact of 
emotions experienced. When in a nervous state, under 
the influence of great fear or anger, we receive informa- 
tion less effectively; we think less efficiently and cannot 
perform precise acts correctly. But not all people are 
similarly susceptible to the stress effect of emotions. We 
say that people who know how to “keep cool” in a 
difficult situation or who, despite high irritation, cor- 
rectly assess their situation and function correctly in it, 
are stress resistant. Of the persons studied, one in 10 was 
found to be very highly resistant to stress and one in 
three was highly resistant. Every fourth person was 
determined to have an average resistance to stress, 
however every third candidate for director had a low 
stress resistance. The fact that every third boss can 
become much less efficient when his authority is threat- 
ened, when he is under the pressure of time, lacks 
information or the information does not agree— 
“‘normal” in our circumstances—should be regarded as 
particuiarly disturbing. 


Also disturbing is the profile of the attitudes which 
determine the style of management. The future directors 
concentrate to a small degree on tasks, to a rather large 
degree on people, and to the highest degree on them- 
selves. Such a profile of attitudes may not be conducive 
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to efficient management. Extreme concentration on one- 
self generates a fear of failure or loss of face, thereby 
causing a self-protectionist, conservative and conformist 
behavior. It is also a reason for trying to find success 
through safe agreements and not through rivalry in tasks 
or the formulation of ambitious goals. 


M. Henzler wrote (POLITYKA No 20) that the PZPR 
has slightly over two million members, of which every 
second one is in a management position. Party member- 
ship is indeed a trump card in the promotion process. In 
the group that was studied, 96 percent were PZPR 
members. The results show that the applied promotion 
criteria effectively block nonmembers from access to 
management positions. It is time to stop and think 
whether the application of such criteria is not too costly 
for society and whether it does not constitute the pro- 
verbial cutting-off of the branch on which we are all 
sitting. 


In conclusion, we should be reminded that POLITYKA 
expressed itself on this subject many times. The first in a 
series was the article titled, “Skilled Workman, But Not 
a Party Member,” written by the erstwhile editor in 
chief, now the premier, Mieczyslaw F. Rakowski. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Jansa Queried on Trial, Detention, Future 
28000055 Zagreb START in Serbo-Croatian 
10 Dec 88 pp 26-29 


[Inter view with Janez Jansa by Tonci Kuzmanic: “All of 
Jansa’s Military Strikes”; date and place not given] 


[Text] Janez Jansa, whom the Military Court in Ljubl- 
jana has sentenced to 18 months in prison for divulging 
a military secret, has by a coincidence of various circum- 
stances and beyond all expectations become the most 
popular “Balkan spy” and a kind of symbol of the 
political and social situation in SR Slovenia and indeed 
in Yugoslavia as well. In another time, he would have 
been convicted as a spy, the media would have treated 
him accordingly, and everyone would have seen that as 
normal and desirable from the standpoint of society. It is 
a fact, however, that his case has been given diametri- 
cally opposite treatment in different parts of Yugoslavia, 
in high-level political forums, and in the mass media, 
and the polarizations that have occurred in this connec- 
tion far exceed the importance of one trial and one court 
verdict. Because of the social significance of the prob- 
lems which this case has brought out into the open, we 
decided on this interview, without desiring in any way to 
question the validity of the verdict of the Military Court 
in Ljubljana, so that we might distinguish as clearly as 
possible what has been excessive in this entire event 
from what represents some kind of political and social 
program being offered as a far-reaching option. That is 
why we judged it worthwhile to report on those ideas, 
regardless of the judicial status of their proponent, at the 
very source, so that the broad Yugoslav public might be 
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more objective in taking a position toward them. After 
all, the most dangerous thing for the community is when 
its media comment extensively on events and ideas, 
however excessive they might be, without first being 
thoroughly informed themselves. After all, the truth first 
has to be found out before it can be recognized. 


Janez Jansa was born in 1958. He graduated from the 
School of Sociology, Political Science, and Journalism at 
Ljubljana University, in the department for nationwide 
defense and social self-protection. For a brief time, he 
was employed in government agencies of the Republic of 
Slovenia, where he worked in the field of ONO and DSZ 
[nationwide defense and social self-protection], employ- 
ment from which he was discharged, mainly because of 
his views and his activities. Even at that time, he was 
almost brought before the Military Court in Ljubljana 
because of some article. 


Before he became a cofounder of the enterprise “Mikro 
Ada,” where he is employed today, he worked as secre- 
tary of the editorial office of CASOPIS ZA KRITIKU 
ZNANOSTI [JOURNAL FOR CRITICISM OF SCI- 
ENCE]. He has been an active member of the Ljubljana 
peace group since it was founded, and he is a recognized 
journalist and columnist in MLADINA. The subjects 
with which he has been concerned as a professional and 
as a journalist range from theoretical analyses of war in 
general and various historical analyses in this area to 
specific criticism of the system of ONO and DSZ that 
prevails in Yugoslavia. CASOPIS ZA KRITIKU ZNA- 
NOSTI has this month published his first book, which is 
entitled “Na svojoj strani” [For My Part], which con- 
tains most of his articles published to date. 


[START] As we speak, there remains exactly 1 day 
before you go off to prison. What are your feelings in that 
connection? 


Jansa: Actually, it won’t work out that there will be just 
1 day before I go. That is, the Ljubljana court has 
sustained the motion which the Committee for Protec- 
tion of Human Rights sent to the judges of the courts 
which sent us summons to serve the sentence: it has 
approved the committee’s taking over the role of our 
defense counsel. That means that the court has restyled 
that motion as a petition to stay the serving of the 
sentence until the circumstance surrounding this trial are 
Cleared up. Proceedings to serve the sentence, then, have 
been interrupted until a decision is taken on my petition, 
which is not complete at present, and the committee will 
also have to supplement it. 


[START] One sometimes hears that you—along with 
Franc Zavri, David Tasic, and Ivan Borstner, of 
course—have been a “victim,” that Slovenian politics 
has in a way “sacrificed”’ you. What is your comment on 
such views? 
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Jansa: Perhaps Slovenian politics would indeed do that, 
but it would be an extremely thankless gesture on its 
part. I will not get into guessing whether it will do it or 
won't, but I think that given the entire set of circum- 
stances, it is not even in its interest for us to go to prison. 


[START] You have been sentenced to 18 months in 
prison. Much has been written about the “Ljubljana 
trial,” much that is contradictory in particular. Can you 
say what you think about the trial from your viewpoint? 


Jansa: I think that the entire trial was conceived as the 
last act in a scenario which was supposed to prove the 
assertions made in the meeting of the Military Council: 
that liberalization in Slovenia is essentially a form of 
special warfare and counterrevolution. Quite a few doc- 
umented doubts about that assertion have been pre- 
sented in the reports of the committee (I am referring 
here to Reports 52 and 52a), and, of course, also in the 
viewpoint of the assembly commission, that is, the group 
of delegates who have been studying the background of 
this trial. Following the meeting held on Friday, 18 
November, the commission issued a report in which it 
said that the decisions in the document at issue are 
unlawful and contrary to the spirit of the Constitution 
and the principles of a state based on law. 


[START] There has been a relatively large number of 
articles about why and how you were convicted. In that 
context, we are interested in what you think about the 
trial as a convicted defendant. 


Jansa: In a way, I have had a double role here. On the one 
hand, I am in the role of the direct object, the person who 
has been convicted, who must go to prison, who must 
serve the sentence in one way or another. Or wait for a 
new trial or a pardon, so that I could go on working 
normally. On the other hand, throughout the entire trial 
I have been some kind of political protagonist who is 
taking a direct part in it. 


[START] We assume that you have been paying close 
attention to what the Slovenian, “Serbo-Croatian,” and 
also foreign press has been writing about the trial. What 
is your assessment of that writing? 


Jansa: You are referring to three approaches to three 
different communities. Profound distrust of the regular- 
ity of the proceedings has mainly been expressed in 
Slovenia from the very outset. That distrust, those 
doubts, have been justified daily by the violations of law 
which have occurred from the first steps taken by law 
enforcement agencies up to the trial before the Military 
Court. The public in Slovenia has, of course, paid most 
attention to the overall events surrounding the trial. The 
writing in the news media in other communities in 
Yugoslavia, especially in Serbia, has been mostly slanted 
against those of us who are the immediate subject of 
discussion in this court trial and against the events which 
have surrounded the trial. Here, I am referring above all 
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to the activity of the committee, the large-scale demon- 
strations, the cultural rally, the events on Roska Cesti.... 
There have also been attempts at unbiased reporting 
which have appeared in certain Croatian news media. 
Here, I am thinking above all of articles in DANAS and 
VECERNJI LIST. The third community, the interna- 
tional public, has also followed the events surrounding 
the Ljubljana trial with a great deal of interest. I must say 
that here the approach has been that of someone who is 
looking from the outside, with almost nothing at stake, 
on a political event in another community, a foreign 
community. From our viewpoint, the coverage abroad 
has been favorable. 


[START] In newspapers outside Slovenia, you have 
frequently been called a spy, a traitor who divulged a 
military secret, and so on. What is your comment? 


Jansa: That kind of name-calling occurred even during 
the preliminary inquiry, when we had not yet been 
charged. Such statements were also made by the highest 
military and political representatives. That is why it is no 
wonder that they should also have occurred in the mass 
media which have been repeating their words. I think 
everyone’s writing has reflected the way in which he has 
been informed and in the way that suited the particular 
community in the light of political conditions. The 
approaches have been essentially different, for example, 
in the Serbian and Slovenian media. 


[START] Let us go back to the very beginning. On one 
occasion, you said that you were demanding a civilian 
lawyer and that you had in some way been deceived in 
connection with your demand, in writing if I am not 
mistaken. Can you say something more about the very 
beginning, about the arrest, about your detention during 
the investigation, and about that request to have a 
civilian lawyer? 


Jansa: That is a story which I have repeated many times 
already. That is why I omit certain details which probably 
are also important. I demanded a civilian lawyer imme- 
diately after I was arrested to act as witness when my 
apartment was searched, but the state security officers 
did not allow me that. I repeated that request several 
times, indeed even during interrogation in the police 
station. But nothing came of my request, although the law 
does not prohibit legal assistance in preliminary proceed- 
ings, including interrogation in the police station. 


The logical and normal interpretation of the law, then, 
would be that a man is entitled to have a lawyer 
immediately, right from the very beginning. That right 
should have been honored if for no other reason than it 
has ‘not been explicitly prohibited. After the police 
turned me over to military authorities, the first decision 
which came into my hands in the military prison was the 
decision on temporary custody, and the second con- 
cerned disallowance of a civilian lawyer. At that time, I 
was not familiar with the law on military courts, and | 
think that that decision was a bit thin, especially since it 
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bore neither a number nor a stamp, but was just a piece 
of typed paper signed by the investigating judge. I did 
not even know what was involved, whether this was 
something serious or just some intimidation or repres- 
sion. When in the course of visits I received the law on 
military courts, I learned that this was lawful. That the 
court has a free hand in deciding when a civilian lawyer 
shall not be allowed. So, then I decided to take a military 
defender, the person who had been assigned to me. At 
least the technical things concerning the actual judicial 
proceedings were then clear to me. 


[START] The public has a rather clear idea about those 
courts on the basis of what it has read and the experi- 
ences of authors such as Solzhenitsyn, London, and 
Zupan, for example, in our country. You yourself have 
probably read this material. How would you compare the 
experiences of those authors with your own experiences 
in military custody during the investigation? 


Jansa: The first thing one must say is that reading is one 
thing and direct experience another. Even after reading 
such sentiments, regardless of how much or in what 
detail, a man cannot get an idea of how he will feel after 
it. At the same time, there probably is an essential 
difference between the military and civilian detention 
during investigation. | am not referring here to the actual 
physical treatment of the inmates, but above all to the 
legal treatment. In military prison, a man simply has the 
feeling (I think I was not alone in feeling this, but it has 
been felt by all those who have gone through that kind of 
detention) that the law does not exist for him, that he has 
fallen into the hands of some apparatus which knows 
exactly what it will do with him, that appealing here to 
any articles in the Criminal Code or law on trial proce- 
dure is a farce, and they do not even attempt to conceal 
that. That is probably the most difficult thing, that 
feeling that you are not even a number (although they 
call you by your cell number), but some kind of super- 
fluous part which will be eliminated by the tried-and- 
true routine of the apparatus. 


[START] Much has been written in the Slovenian press 
about your hunger strike. How did it go? 


Jansa: A hunger strike is mainly the only weapon which is 
left to a man, the last attempt to force them to give at least 
something in the military prison during investigation. 


[START] Were you fed intravenously? 


Jansa: No, since I did not strike very long, but some 
people they did. I first threatened a hunger strike at the 
very Outset, in order to obtain an examination of the 
court papers on the case, which is the right of anyone who 
is a suspect in proceedings. And I was successful, I was 
given the papers to examine on the 10th day in custody. 
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[START] Did you merely threaten or did you also have 
to go on a hunger strike? 


Jansa: I went on the hunger strike later, when my 
preliminary custody was extended without legal grounds. 
I decided on it without any premeditation. I refused my 
food for 2 days, and I stopped the hunger strike mostly 
because of the persuasion of my relatives, when I saw 
that this hurt them more than anyone else. 


[START] While you were in prison, strange things were 
going on “outside.” The Committee for Protection of 
Human Rights sprang up, people gathered in rallies, and 
so on. Did any of that reach you in prison? 


Jansa: At first, the isolation was complete, there were no 
signs whatsoever that anything was happening outside. I 
did not even know if anyone else had been arrested. I 
thought that the thing was wider and that several people 
had been arrested. Later, I realized from various signs 
that something was happening outside, that the “scene” 
outside had not been broken up, that it was still going on. 
That could best be seen in connection with the doctors’ 
statement, which I think was the first thing that upset 
and seriously disturbed the military structure. They got 
excited: What right did the doctors have to make any 
statement here? The prisons have been full for 40 years 
now, and no one has interfered, and now all of a sudden 
there was all this ruckus over a few individuals. That is 
how I came to the conclusion that something was hap- 
pening. I also figured out some things from information 
which I received indirectly—during visits, through con- 
tacts during interrogations when I was present at inter- 
rogations of witnesses, and to some extent also from the 
newspapers which I received after censorship. This was 
very strict, but still I received in my cell an issue of 
KOMUNIST in which there was quite a bit about the 
trial, and a photograph of the culture rally, and then 
Kucan’s speech in Sentvid, and that committee was also 
mentioned.... In short, after approximately a month I 
learned that that committee did exist and was operating 
and I gained a rather clear picture of events outside. The 
censorship allowed KOMUNIST to pass through since 
obviously no one read it nor could imagine that anything 
might be written in it about the work of the committee. 


[START] How did you experience the day when you 
were released from custody and when several thousand 
people were waiting for you? 


Jansa: During the last phase of the trial, that picture of 
outside events was considerably clearer, since we heard 
what was happening on the streets, we saw the people 
who came to the beginning of the trial and remained 
until the public was excluded. Something could be 
divined from the actions of the judges, from their 
nervousness, and so on. Actually, I was only partially 
prepared for that scene outside, I had no idea at all that 
it might be the way it was. Nothing of the kind had ever 
happened before, and I was shocked, as were my two 
fellow sufferers. 
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[START] Now, you have been outside for a time, and it 
seems that you might again find yourself inside. In the 
meantime, the committee has been active as a political 
entity which came into being mainly as an effect of the 
arrest of you three. What is your assessmeat of the 
committee’s activity? 


Jansa: The committee has somehow managed to unify 
the entire democratic public in Slovenia, and to some 
extent even more widely. In the course of a few weeks, it 
managed what before no one would have dared even to 
dream. It has been demonstrated that even in our 
country there are certain basic things on which the 
greatest possible consensus of the democratic public can 
be achieved. Those are in fact human rights, which even 
in the West are in the programs of all the political 
parties. This is something that is above parties, some- 
thing which goes beyond the program of a party; and 
there is no serious political force in the civilized world 
which can evade human rights issues in its program. And 
it seems that even in the East the time is passing when it 
could be ignored. This experience, this activity of a 
common platform, also shows that it is difficult to speak 
of the committee as a party. I think that its activity is 
quite a bit broader. 


[START] How do you evaluate the emergence of the 
committee as a new political entity in the present bal- 
ance of political power’ 


Jansa: That is a difficult question. The committee is 
somewhere between an ad noc opposition formed to take 
action on individual issues (these are above all social 
movements and other entities which from time to time 
advocate the resolution of some social issue) and a true 
and organized opposition. It lies somewhere in between, 
but it also surpasses both of them. The question is what 
direction its development will follow, whether forward 
or back. I think that the point where the committee is 
now, the point where it is now making a breakthrough, is 
by and large the most that can be achieved under present 
circumstances unless certain more radical means are 
used, means which I certainly do not favor. 


[START] The prevailing judgment is that the Ljubljana 
trial is a political trial. What do you think about that? 


Jansa: It is a political trial both in content and in form. 
However well they concealed this from the outside (I am 
referring to the military authorities which have been 
running the whole show), they have not done so on the 
inside. The prosecutor’s closing words in the trial were 
framed in political terms, very little of it was in legal or 
punitive terms. He referred to an opposition, to special 
warfare, to criminal writing by the news media, to the 
destructive objectives of people in the street, who were 
protesting at just that moment.... No one could pretend to 
be naive and fail to note that this has been a political trial. 
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[START] You have graduated from the school of polit- 
ical science, you received your degree in the department 
for nationwide defense. You are one of our first special- 
ists, in “military affairs.” In the interpretations of some, 
you were a defendant in the Ljubljana trial precisely 
because of views which pertain to military affairs, while 
in Yugoslavia at large you are known as a man who 
advocates a “monoethnic,” “republic” army. Where is 
the problem here? 


Jansa: I have described and explained this thing at least 
10 or 15 times now. I never proposed that the republics 
have their own armies. To be sure, I do not see any very 
great danger in this or sin, nor is it at all contrary to the 
doctrine of ONO and DSZ. My point of departure was 
the question of equality of the nationalities, and in this 
particular case I was concerned first of all with the 
question of equality of spoken and written languages in 
the YPA. Equality cannot be achieved until we have 
ethnicaliy homogeneous military units. Here I am think- 
ing Of units up to the level of the company. All the rest, 
of course, is left to political assessments and decisions. 
But equality cannot be guaranteed without those ethni- 
cally homogeneous basic units—but they are not repub- 
lic armies at all, nor even republic brigades. After all, 
those units might be stationed anywhere in Yugoslavia, 
although from the military standpoint that is not neces- 
sary. It is better for the units to be stationed as close as 
possible to the region in which they will actually be used 
in case of necessity. In proposing that, I always built my 
case on historical experiences gathered in our own time 
and space, especially during the last war. And, of course, 
on the experiences of other armed forces, those of 
Finland, Switzerland, and so on, for example, in which 
these matters have been dealt with in a civilized way and 
where there are no conflicts at all. 


[START] Recently, the “military issue” has become 
more and more a kind of curdling point for numerous 
debates and reflections. What does that “military ques- 
tion” consist of? 


Jansa: Immediately following the triumph of socialist 
revolutions in many countries, most of the difficulties 
have concentrated precisely on the military question. 
Soon after the October Revolution, Trotsky wrote that it 
is in the military area that building socialism is most 
difficult, that this is the area where there is the greatest 
gap between what socialist or communist theory asserted 
before the revolution and what the army turned into 
during the revolution itself and what came into being 
only after the victory. Development has mainly gone in 
the direction of creating a permanent and conventional 
army, and not at all in the direction of forming demo- 
- Cratically organized militia units, which was the high 
ideal of the classics of Marxism (a rather utopian idea, to 
tell the truth). There is not a single country in which it 
has been acknowledged that that “socialist military the- 
ory” (which is actually difficult to talk about, since it 
does not exist, and we put everything in quotes) is only a 
theory and is not valid in practice. In essence, some kind 
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of duality was preserved everywhere. People continued 
to talk about the utopian ideals concerning organization 
of the armed forces, but at the same time actual practice 
departed from those ideals. That is the situation even 
today in all the socialist countries. That dualiiy gives rise 
to internal conflicts that arise in those armies and 
various purges have occurred in cyclical periods because 
of them. Purges at the top of the military structure. 
Wherever the foundation in theory is not in line with 
what actually happens in practice, what is called revi- 
sionism occurs—when someone wants to be really con- 
sistent and carry out what he has sworn in theory. All of 
that taken together then gets essentially out of step with 
demands for oversight of the armed forces by civilian 
society and so on. After all, it is difficult for the socialist 
countries to acknowledge even those progressive steps 
which follow from socialist theory itself, much less go 
further than that. 


[START] You and the others were also active in the 
Ljubljana peace group. How do you assess the fact that 
the most serious collision occurred precisely over the 
point of allowing civilian service to qualify for required 
military service? 


Jansa: There are two reasons for that. The first is the one 
I just now spoke about, that the theory on which the 
Organization of the armed forces relies, that is, on which 
our military doctrine rests, does not envisage the possi- 
bility that something such as protest of conscience on the 
part of an individual can occur at all. The possibility that 
someone would refuse to take up arms because it does 
not square with his conscience. And the taking up of 
arms has been proclaimed the highest value, almost a 
sacred right and duty. The other reason is that wherever 
the possibility of civilian service has been established, 
wherever the right of conscientious objection has been 
acknowledged, there is an area of competition. In the 
extreme case, the individual always has an opportunity 
to legally refuse to take part in the armed forces. In short, 
there is a way out. But if many individuals decide to take 
that way out, if their percentage rises, then this indicates 
not only a high awareness about peace, but also that 
something is wrong with the army in the country where 
this is occurring. This turns into pressure on the army to 
consent to changes, so that a certain democratization 
comes about, the length of military service is shortened, 
and so on. Of course, the fact that more and more young 
people are deciding on civilian service is attributed 
everywhere to external influences, and then to their 
being degenerate and lazy and I do not know what ail. In 
the end, the real reasons must nevertheless be detected, 
at least in part. In the West, this is not so difficult, since 
even defense, that is, the military sphere, is subject to 
Criticism and oversight by the civilian society. It is 
clearly much more difficult in those Eastern countries 
where that right has also been recognized, but restricted 
and more or less left to the arbitrary discretion of 
military authorities. 


[START] When you began to take part in those debates, 
you used the category “socialization” in systematizing 
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the topics covered by these questions. Would you speak 
even today of “socialization” as of a process which leads, 
for example, in direction of “resolution of the military 
question” in our country? 


Jansa: No, I wouldn’t. Those were mainly attempts to 
bring present practice into conformity with the present 
theory. They were not attempts to seek out anything new, 
but only an effort for practice to conform to what we 
advocate in theory. Much of what we were doing and 
writing at that time was more or less utopian. The 
solution does not lie in socialization either in that or in 
any other sense, but in the public’s oversight over the 
armed forces. 


[START] How do you evaluate the possibilities for 
resolving the “military question” in Yugoslavia? Can 
one speak here of alternatives? 


Jansa: Yes, in essence there are only two possibilities. 
One is development in the direction of still greater 
independence on the part of the armed forces and the 
entire military sphere. The other alternative is the pub- 
lic’s oversight over this area. Adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendments means that we are going in the 
former direction, toward still greater independence of 
the armed forces. After all, under those amendments 
defense would be a social activity which would in any 
case be guaranteed the necessary quantity of resources, 
even though the other social services are breaking down. 
This is far away not only from present-day principles of 
a state based on law, but also from the view propounded 
by the theory of nationwide defense and social self- 
protection: that man is the first factor of defense and of 
armed combat. 


(START] Stated in somewhat simplified terms, Yugos- 
lav theory and practice of nationwide resistance arose in 
certain particular points of history and on the basis of 
certain specific experiences. Those were above all the 
experiences of the war fought by the Partizans, and then 
of the period of the Cominform, and finally, the experi- 
ences of the intervention in Czechoslovakia. More than 
40 and 20 years, respectively, have passed since that 
time, and much of that has changed. Processes of relax- 
ation are obvious in Europe as well.... Do you think that 
the time has come to begin to think out loud about 
certain changes of that conception? 


Jansa: Well, though with a bit of fear, people have been 
thinking about that for some time now. But we should 
also take into account that this question is looked upon 
differently from one milieu to another in Yugoslavia. 
And that reflections in Slovenia, for my own, are often 
isolated. The criticism which in other areas is something 
quite normal even in other milieux in Yugoslavia is 
something prohibited when it comes to the army. This is 
a consequence of the utter isolation of the military 
sphere from any criticism whatsoever, of which we have 
been witnesses for more than 40 years. At the same time, 
this is a consequence of military logic itself, of the 
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method of organization, which is specific and which by 
its nature departs from the general social scene. In all 
societies, the armed forces are more or less conservative. 
What prevents any radical changes at all in Yugoslavia is 
the fact that most of those who make decisions are 
satisfied with the way things are. One can anticipate that 
things will begin to give above all on the basis of the 
realization which the crisis will force on people. I am 
referring here to the economic crisis above all, which in 
the end will make people aware that it is not important 
just that we have tanks and airplanes, but also that it is 
important to an effective defense that the people who 
live in this country and who would be handling those 
weapons are satisfied, employed, and healthy. 


[START] Let us go back once again to the Ljubljana trial 
and to what is still awaiting you. The petitions and 
requests for a pardon, clemency, or a review of the trial 
must be rejected or confirmed in federal decisionmaking 
bodies. How do you evaluate the possibility of an unbi- 
ased approach to the Ljubljana trial in view of the 
increasingly aggravated situation in Yugoslavia? 


Jansa: All of us who have been convicted have filed a 
petition with the Federal Court for an extraordinary 
review of the verdict. These proceedings in the third 
instance could result in a retrial. That would be the best 
possible variant. In rough outline, there remain three 
possibilities: a new trial, in which—at least this is what I 
think—if we have civilian attorneys and are allowed to 
remain free while we defend ourselves, we would be able 
to prove that the trial was rigged. Especially if the 
commission of the Slovenian Assembly which is study- 
ing the background of this trial screw up enough courage 
and publishes all the results of the study which it obtains. 
The worst thing would be for the Federal Court to 
sustain the decisions of the Military Court in the first 
instance and if the sentence has to be served. The middle 
variant is for the entire proceedings to be terminated, if 
a compromise is found in the form of a pardon or 
clemency. But the possibility for that is not very great. 


[START] Aside from the fact that you are a “media star” 
in Yugoslavia, favorable on the one side and markedly 
unfavorable on the other, you are also an ordinary man. 
What do you expect that all these exciting events will 
bring, will it be possible to live “normally” in this 
country? 


Jansa: I hope that it will be possible, although it will take 
some time for the ethnic and other political passions, 
which now have been excited to the boiling point, to 
calm down. The question is whether that restoration of 
calm will result from new decisions that on a long-term 
basis could prevent the present scene from recurring. 
The most that we can expect in the future (and that is a 
great deal!) is for the belief to prevail that in essence no 
one in Yugoslavia can issue orders to another nationality 
as to how it should be governed and how it should live. 
In short, for the realization to prevail that we can live in 
one state only if we recognize the right to differ (in 
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opinions...). And for us to realize that the competition of 
ideas and goods is the driving force behind all progress. 
Without it, there will be no steps at all that will last any 
time. This will happen first in those parts of the country 
where the climate is liberal now, and things wil! get tight 
where now there is a climate of permissiveness toward 
tightness and where a dogmatic view is taken toward 
liberalization. Perhaps it will all calm down for a time, 
until a new social crisis again pushes the car forward one 
more step in the endless spiral. 


Alege Are you a member of the League of Commu- 
nists 


Jansa: No, I am not. 
[START] Have you been? 
Jansa: Yes, I have. 


[START] Did you drop out? 
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Jansa: No, they dropped me from the rolls. 
[START] Why? 


Jansa: That is a very long tale, one for which probably 
there is not the space in this interview. In short, they 
dropped me in order to have an argument against my 
renewed candidacy to be a member of the Presidium of 
the Slovenian Republic Conference of the Federation of 
Socialist Youth. That was in 1984. 


[START] Here at the end of the interview, the proper 
thing is for us to offer you to say something else, 
whatever you wish. 


Jansa: If this interview is published in START, then that 
fact itself will indicate that things are becoming more 
open in other parts of Yugoslavia as well. So, let it be my 
modest wish, then, that we have not wasted our time 
here. 
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INTRABLOC 


CEMA Food Processing Standards Examined 
23000069 Leipzig LEBENSMITTELINDUSTRIE in 
German Vol 35 No 6 Nov/Dec 1988 pp 241-243 


{“Text” of speech by Dipl Ing Christine Dodt, VEB 
Central Institute for Bezirk-Managed Industry and Food 
Processing Industry in the Alcoholic Beverages, Wine, 
and Champagne Combine: “Results and Prospects of 
Standardization in the Food Processing Industry within 
the Framework of CEMA”; given at the Food Seminar of 
the 32nd European Organization for Quality Control in 
June 1988 in Moscow] 


[Text] 


1. Foundations of Standardization within the CEMA 
Framework 


The bases for the development of CE}‘A standards are 
the “Convention on the Application ot standards of the 
Council for Economic Mutual Assistance of 21 June 
1974” and the “Order on the Standard of the Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance.” 


The order defines the CEMA standard as the fundamen- 
tal normative-technical document of CEMA on stan- 
dardization, based on the modern findings of science 
and technology and practical experience. 


CEMA standards must be elaborated in particular for 


—products for which agreements exist within CEMA for 
multilateral and bilateral scientific-technical coopera- 
tion, or specialization and cooperation of production, 
respectively; 


—products delivered in the trade between CEMA coun- 
tries; 


—standardization objects of general-technical and 
supra-sectoral use. 


The order regulates the principles of planning, elabora- 
tion, coordination and confirmation of CEMA stan- 
dards. 


Planning, elaboration and coordination of CEMA stan- 
dards is the responsibility of specialized CEMA organs; 
for foodstuffs, for example, it is the Permanent Commit- 
tee of CEMA for the Food Processing Industry. 


CEMA standards are confirmed by the Permanent Com- 
mittee for Standardization of CEMA through adoption 
of a respective resolution. In this committee, the coun- 
tries are represented by the directors of state standard- 
ization organizations; the GDR, for instance, by the 
president of the Office for Standardization, Measure- 
ments and Goods Control. 
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In accordance with the convention, the CEMA standard 
is applied directly and in a binding manner to the 
contractual relations in economic and scientific-tech- 
nical cooperation as well as in the national economies of 
the CEMA member states. This means that the CEMA 
standard is not of a recommending nature, but is a 
binding document for the national economy and inter- 
national trade of CEMA countries which have 
announced their accession date nationally and interna- 
tionally. A prerequisite for confirmation of CEMA stan- 
dards is the accession of at least three countries. 


In all confirmed and printed CEMA standards, the last 
page of the information section contains the table with 
the accession dates of CEMA countries. The CEMA 
standard imposes no obligation whatsoever on CEMA 
countries not having named dates of accession. 


2. Planning the Standardization Tasks in the Food 
Processing Industry 


In the Standing Committee for the Food Processing 
Industry of CEMA, the development of CEMA stan- 
dards was begun in 1974, and the Standing Task Force 
for Questions of Standardization of Foodstuffs and 
Packaging (SAG-SLT) was founded for implementing 
tasks in planning, elaboration and coordination of 
CEMA standards, which in 1981 was reorganized as the 
Standing Task Force for Questions of Standardization 
and Quality Control of Foodstuffs (SAG-SQL). 


In 1976, the first two CEMA standards for foodstuffs 
were confirmed: ST RGW [CEMA] 380-76, “compote 
from peeled peaches without stones,” and ST RGW 
381-76, “tomatoes; whole, peeled, sterilized.” They are 
already available in the revised form of ST RGW 380-83 
and 381-83. 


The planning of standardization work is done in respec- 
tive 5-year plan periods. For every 5-year plan, complex 
themes are proposed and, after their confirmation, 
detailed work programs are developed. Once a complex 
theme is concluded, it is not taken into the next 5-year 
plan. 


For the elaboration of CEMA standards for foodstuffs, 
the following work programs were, or are being, imple- 
mented: 


—products of the wine and beer industry (1976 to 1980, 
1981 to 1985); 


—food additives which are produced in the food pro- 
cessing industry (1976 to 1980, 1981 to 1985), 


—products of fish processing (1976 to 1980, 1981 to 
1985, 1986 to 1990); 


—dairy products (1976 to 1980, 1981 to 1985, 1986 to 
1990); 
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—products of fruit and vegetable processing (1976 to 
1980, 1981 to 1985, 1986 to 1990); 


—products of the meat and poultry industry (1976 to 
1980, 1981 to 1985, 1986 to 1990); 


— of the sugar industry (1981 to 1985, 1986 to 
1990); 


—products from citrus fruits (1981 to 1985, 1986 to 
1990); 


—products of the vegetable oil industry (1981 to 1985, 
1986 to 1990); 


—products of food biotechnology (1986 to 1990); 


—microbiological testing methods (1976 to 1980, 1981 
to 1985, 1986 to 1990); 


—physiochemical testing methods (1981 to 1985); 
—sensory testing methods (1981 to 1985, 1986 to 1990). 


The qualified elaboration and coordination of the work 
programs is a decisive prerequisite for effective imple- 
mentation of standardization work. For that purpose, 
and for the planning, elaboration and shaping of CEMA 
standards, the Permanent Committee for Standardiza- 
tion issues “methodic references on standardization— 
MS,” which must be observed by all CEMA organs. 


The first focal point in elaborating work programs is the 
technically and economically justified selection of stan- 
dardization projects, i. e., the study of the question for 
which products CEMA standards are to be developed to 
ensure and increase the quality of foodstuffs, from the 
aspect of science and production cooperation or goods 
exchange, respectively. 


The second focal point is the detailed breakdown of the 
standardization project into individual tasks while tak- 
ing into account the necessary complexity, i. e., develop- 
ing CEMA standards for technical requirements, testing 
methods, etc., for individual products or product groups. 


During the process of over 10 years of work, valuable 
experience was gathered which can be summarized in the 
following principles: 


—For new standardization complexes, it is expedient to 
start with basic standards as to terminology and defi- 
nitions in order to create a uniform basis for mutual 
understanding, for example ST RGW 4260-83, 
“Wines, Terminology and Definitions,” ST RGW 
5215-85, “Foodstuffs, Terminology and Definitions 
for Organoleptic Assessment,” ST RGW 5223-85, 
“Products of the Sugar Industry, Terminology and 
Definitions.” 
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—For product standards, the essential quality parame- 
ters that are to be incorporated in the standard must 
already be determined within the framework of the 
work program in order to enable a precise planning of 
the necessary testing methods to be developed. 


—It proved useful to elaborate testing standards before 
or at the same time as product standards, since dis- 
cussions of quality stipulations are futile without 
uniform testing standards. 


—Testing standards must be worked out for product 
groups as large as possible. At present, the position is 
that traditional physiochemical testing methods for 
product groups (such as dairy products, meat prod- 
ucts, etc.) are on hand, while microbiological testing 
methods and methods to determine heavy metals are 
almost always developed for foodstuffs as a whole. 
This is also true of the first basic standards for the 
organoleptic assessment of foodstuffs. 


—Other standardization aspects to be regulated in every 
product standard, such as sampling, acceptance regu- 
lations, marking, packaging, transport, storage, should 
also be uniformly stipulated for larger product groups 
if at all possible, for instance ST RGW 1393-78, 
“Dairy Products. Packaging, Storage, Transport,” ST 
RGW 2433-80, “Meat Products. Methods of Testing,” 
ST RGW 4714-84, “Vegetable Oils, Raw and Refined. 
Acceptance Regulations and Testing.” 


On the basis of confirmed work programs, annual plans 
for the elaboration of CEMA standards are made and 
confirmed by the Permanent Committee for Standard- 
ization. 


The countries decide within the framework of annual 
planning on their cooperation. Independent of the con- 
firmed work programs, every CEMA member state has 
the right to propose additional subjects to the annual 
plans because of current requirements. An example is the 
inclusion of the subject complexes of coffee and tea in 
the plans for 1987 to 1989. 


In addition, reviews of the CEMA standards are 
included in the annual plans. The review date (as a rule 
after 5 or 10 years) is determined at the confirmation of 
the CEMA standards. 


3. Elaboration and Coordination of CEMA Standards 
for Foodstuffs—Schedule, Problems, Results 


As a rule, the elaboration of CEMA standards is done on 
the basis of two drafts. Cooperating countries provide 
written opinions on the first and second drafts sent by 
the originating country. The Institute for Standardiza- 
tion of CEMA prepares an expert opinion on the second 
draft, and the drafts are edited according to standards 
processes. 
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The basic goal in the elaboration of CEMA standards for 
foodstuffs consists in making uniform the essential indi- 
ces for the quality of the products and making a contri- 
bution to supplying the population with high-quality 
foodstuffs. But they are not meant to restrict the wide 
range of goods and national characteristics caused by the 
differing raw material base and climatic conditions, but 
also by traditional alimentary habits. This means that 
the problems in elaborating and coordinating the stan- 
dard drafts for products do not begin only with the 
discussion of the level of quality indices; the decisive 
point is the selection of the quality parameters. The 
concern must be to standardize objective quality param- 
eters determining the utility value, particularly physio- 
chemical indices, but not to dispense prescriptions 
which have a restrictive effect on the wide range of 
goods. 


In accordance with the introductory statement that 
CEMA standards must be based on the modern findings 
of science and technology, i.¢., on the international 
position, in justifying his standard draft the author is 
obligated to send out a table in which the indices are 
compared with those of the national standards of CEMA 
countries, selected other countries, and with interna- 
tional standards. This comparison table is a valuable aid 
in decisionmaking for coordination of the standard 
drafts. Of particular importance for the food processing 
industry are the standards of the Commission Codex 
Alimentarius (CCA) of FAO/WHO. 


In this regard, an extensive comparison analysis of CCA 
standards with the national standards of CEMA coun- 
tries and with existing CEMA standards was carried out 
between 1982 and 1984. In the result of this comparison 
analysis the CCA standards were assigned to three 


groups: 


—CCA standards to be used in the elaboration of CEMA 
standards; 


—CCA standards to be used in reviewing/revising of 
already existing CEMA standards; 


—CCA standards which, due to their specific nature, are 
not relevant for standardization within the framework 
of CEMA. 


To the first group belong, for instance, selected CCA 
standards for sugar, fruit juices and cooking oils; in the 
second group, selected CCA standards for canned fruit 
and vegetables as well as dairy products. The third group 
contains primarily CCA standards for individual prod- 
ucts, for example frozen fruit and vegetables, special 
kinds of cooking oil, cocoa products and individual types 
of cheese which in the trade between CEMA countries 
are of no, or only minor, importance. 
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On the occasion of the specialists’ consultation for 
coordination of CCA standards, it was also stipulated 
that the authors of CEMA standards send them to CCA. 
In addition to the CCA standards, ISO standards were 
also used in developing CEMA standards. 


In contrast to CEMA and CCA, where product standards 
are developed and testing methods are, so to say, the 
scaffolding for product standards, TC 34 of ISO, agricul- 
tural foodstuffs, contains only standards for testing 
methods, with the exception of a few guidelines for 
storage and cooling, and terminology standards. 


Overall, 20 CEMA standards show elaboration on the 
basis of international standards, and thus their basic 
agreement ini content (Table 1). 


A further problem in elaborating CEMA standards for 
products is the inclusion of health-related indices. Pur- 
poseful work was done on the basic prerequisite, i.e., the 
creation of uniform testing methods for determining 
microorganisms and heavy metal contents. At present 
there exist 27 CEMA standards for microbiological test- 
ing, and 10 CEMA standards for determining heavy 
metals. With this, corresponding limits for heavy metal 
contents and admissible germ figures can gradually be 
included in the elaboration or revision, respectively, of 
product standards. bu. ibis creates difficulties since, in 
the individual CEMA countries, health-related require- 
ments are regulated by laws which cannot be changed by 
standards. Therefore, only such limits can be included in 
CEMA standards wich correspond to the legal stipula- 
tions in the majority of countries. 


Table 1: Use of International Standards for CEMA 
Standards 


Standardization Nr. of CEMA Nr. of 
Object Standard International 
Standard 
Foodstuffs 3015-81 ISO 4831 (1978) 
Testing methods 4247-83 ISO 4833 (1978) 
5214-85 ISO 1871 (1975) 
5337-85 ISO 3094 (1974) 
ISO 5738 (1980) 
6076-87 ISO 7402 (1985) 
6077-87 ISO 7937 (1985) 
Vegetable oils 
Testing methods 4717-84 ISO 3960 (1977) 
Dairy products 1397-78 ISO 5550 (1978) 
Testing methods 1399-78 ISO 5544 (1978) 
1400-78 ISO 5547 (1978) 
3838-82 ISO 1735 (1975) 
Fruit and vegetable 2428-80 CCA/RM 36-1970 
products 
2429-80 ISO 2173 (1980) 
Testing methods ISO 1026 
3007-81 CCA/RM 49-1972 


CCA/RM 54-1974 
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Table 1: Use of International Standards for CEMA 
Standards 


Standardization Nr. of CEMA Nr. of 
Object Standard International 
Standard 
4228-83 ISO 5519 (1978) 
4230-83 ISO 1842 (1975) 
ISO 2917 (1974) 

Sugar 5225-85 CCA/RM 3-1969 

Testing methods 

Meat products 2433-80 ISO 3100-1 (1975) 

Testing methods 3450-81 ISO 5554 (1978) 
4231-83 ISO 3634 (1979) 


ISO 1841 (1981) 


The probiems presented show that the coordination of 
CEMA standard drafts cannot be the sole task of special- 
ists of the food processing industry. From the beginning 
it was considered important to compose the countries’ 
delegations for specialists’ consultations in such a way 
that representatives of national health care authorities 
and of standardization organizations of the countries 
participate directly in the coordination, or that the 
viewpoints are previously coordinated on a national 
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level with these bodies. Until 1985, coordination of 
CEMA standard drafts were done in two tiers, i.e., 
discussion as to content was carried out at specialists’ 
consultations. Subsequently the coordinated drafts were 
dealt with by SAG-SQL in order to remove differing 
viewpoints that had not been settled at the specialists’ 
consultation. Since 1986, single-tier coordination is 
being implemented, i.e., final coordination at specialists’ 
consultations. Thereby the processing time, due to the 
cadence of sessions of the Standing Committee for 
Standardization of CEMA [SCS], was shortened by an 
average of 6 months. Overall, by December 1987 (63rd 
SCS session) 186 CEMA standards for foodstuffs were 
confirmed. (All figures as of 31 December 1987.) Of 
these, 35 standards are for products. Table 2 provides a 
detailed overview according to product groups and types 
of standards. In accordance with the agreement between 
Finland and CEMA, 28 of these CEMA standards were 
brought into harmony with Finland’s national standards. 
This concerns, for instance, microbiological testing 
methods as well as selected physiochemical testing meth- 
ods for meat and dairy products. In accordance with the 
confirmed plans, 36 more standards are scheduled for 
harmonization. 


Table 2: Outline According to Product Groups and Types of Standards 


Productl 
Standards 


— 
— 


Products of fruit and vegetable processing 
Products from citrus fruits 

Products of the sugar industry 

Products of the wine and beer industry 
Products of fish processing 

Dairy products 

Products of the vegetable oil industry 
Products of the meat and poultry industry 
Food additives and auxiliary material 
Microbiological testing methods 
Physiochemical testing methods 

Sensory testing methods —_ 


Number, total 35 
Share in percent (19) 


* . Terminology and definitions 
- Sampling and acceptance regulations 
- Packaging, marking, transport and storage 


4, Prospects of CEMA Standardization for Foodstuffs 


At the beginning of 1988, cooperation of CEMA member 
states in the area of the food processing industry was 
reorganized by the creation of the Agricultural Industry 
Committee. Thereby standardization work for foodstuffs 
and agricultural raw materials of the food processing indus- 
try are planned and implemented in one working body. 


Test Standards Other* Total (in percent) 
(including sample 
preparation) 

17 I 29(16) 
2 — 2(1) 
& 4 14(7) 
20 3 29(16) 

3 —_ §(2.5) 
21 4 30( 16) 
10 l 11(6) 
9 4 18(10) 
5 _ 9(5) 
25 | 26(14) 
10 — 10(5) 

2 1 3(1.5) 
132 19 186 


Of course, it is too soon to speak now about the effects of 
this measure on standardization work. But with regard to 
solving the problems of health-related indices for food- 
stuffs, this organizational structure ought to provide 
better prerequisites. Contaminations such as pesticide 
residues get into the finished product through agricul- 
tural raw materials. It is, therefore, necessary to ensure a 
coordinated approach to standardization and reciprocal 
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use of already existing standards with regard to limits as 
well as testing methods for agricultural raw materials and 
foodstuffs. Further focal points for future work are: 


— inclusion of stipulations on repeatability and compa- 
rability on the basis of multilateral analyses in all 
control standards in newly elaborated or revised exist- 
ing CEMA standards, respectively. With the CSSR as 
central coordinator, a methodical material, “Multi- 
lateral Analyses to Ascertain Repeatability and Com- 
parability of Testing Methods for Foodstuffs and 
Luxury Foods” was developed and confirmed on the 
basis of ISO 5725-81, “Precision of Testing Proce- 
dures - Determination of Repeatability and Compara- 
bility through Multilateral Tests;” 


—expansion of standardization in the area of organolep- 
tic rating of foodstuffs with the goal of creating a 
uniform point assessment system; 


—working on new standardization projects based on the 
requirements of scientific-technical progress, i.e., par- 
ticularly for foodstuffs biotechnology. A first work 
program for that was confirmed in 1987; 


—increased use of international standards not only in 
developing CEMA standards on the basis of ISO 
standards and CCA standards, but through direct 
adoption of these standards on the basis of MS 122-86, 
“Introduction of International Standards in CEMA 
Standards,” which was elaborated according to ISO 
Guide 3, 21, and 21 A (1981). This is done, for 
instance, for ISO standard 6078-82, “Terminology 
and Definitions on the Organoleptic Assessment of 
Black Tea.” Further regulations for the direct applica- 
tion of ISO standards are at present being prepared by 
the Council Secretariat. 


In summary it can be said that the development of 
CEMA standards for foodstuffs makes an important 
contribution to supply the population with quality, tak- 
ing into account health-policy requirements, and that the 
greater interlinkage of national, regional and interna- 
tional activities increases the effectiveness of standard- 
ization work for the benefit of all participants. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


New Tax Laws Published 
24000057b Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY in Czech 
18 Nov 88 p 3 


[Article by Eng Stanislav Sourek, CSSR Deputy Minister 
of Finance: “New Tax Laws”] 


[Text] At the beginning of November, the Federal Assem- 
bly approved two tax laws through which the first stage of 
restructuring levies and taxes on organizations will be 
realized. First, there is the law on agricultural tax, which 
is a comprehensive amendment; it will go into effect on | 
January 1989, and is intended to stay in force over a long 
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term in connection with the new economic mechanism in 
the agricultural-food complex, which will go into force on 
the same date. The second law, which goes into effect on 
1 January 1989, is the law which changes and supple- 
ments law No 161/1982, Laws of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic, on income tax. The second case 
involves only a partial law amendment, necessary, how- 
ever, for the linkage of levies and income tax to the new 
wholesale prices which go into effect 1 January 1989. 


Conceptual Changes in Agricultural Tax 


Although the new law on agricultural tax follows on the 
experiences with the existing amendment in this sector, 
it is primarily directed toward the future from the 
viewpoint of restructuring the entire economic mecha- 
nism, not only in agriculture but also in the entire 
national economy; its goal is to increase the economic 
effect of the agricultural tax on intensification and 
efficiency. It contains therefore conceptually new ele- 
ments, mainly: 


—the agricultural tax applies to all organizations within 
the framework of the agricultural-food complex, that 
is, Organizations of primary agricultural production 
(unified agricultural cooperatives, state farms, associ- 
ated enterprises having a predominantly agricultural 
primary production), agricultural service enterprises, 
food processing enterprises, and other organizations; 
the principle of equal taxation applies to all activities 
of these organizations. 


—the new law on agricultural tax establishes for the 
organizations of the agricultural-food complex basi- 
cally the identical system and rate of taxation as other 
branches of the national economy in the final modifi- 
cation of levies to the state budget and the income tax; 


—the agricultural tax newly includes, besides tax on land 
and tax on profit, a tax on the volume of wages and 
bonuses at the same rate as in other branches of the 
national economy; the agricultural tax thus acquires a 
powerful normative instrument providing distinct 
assessment of costs for direct labor, 


—the agricultural tax is linked with the new retail and 
wholesale prices which will go into effect 1 January 
1989, as well as with other economic instruments 
within the framework of our economic mechanism in 
the agricultural-food complex, which will also go into 
effect 1 January 1989; such comprehensive concept 
ensures that the agricultural tax will have more effec- 
tive influence on individual organization within the 
framework of ZPOK. 


-—the law on agricultural tax also includes a regulation on 
taxing the incomes of citizens earned in agricultural 
production; in this instance, too, there is a fundamental 
change in contrast to the old way; the tax has become 
general, the objectivity of the tax and the principle of tax 
fairness is being strengthened, and the tax support of 
small producers and breeders is maintained. 
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Tax on Land 


This tax has had its place within the framework of the 
agricultural tax for a long time and has undergone an 
historical evolution. It is the organic component of the 
agricultural tax even in the new modification and its 
importance has been considerably increased. It remains 
an instrument for drawing differential profit from orga- 
nizations and citizens working on agricultural land. It 
continues to be set by law at a fixed rate in Kcs per | 
hectare of agricultural land. It is basically an instrument 
having the nature of a criterion; the organizations pay it 
out of receipts (as costs). The method of setting the 
amount of the tax on land also has been changed. 


At the time the new law on agricultural tax becomes 
operative, that is, on 1 January 1989, a new valuation of 
agricultural land will go into effect which will have a 
broader sweep compared to the existing regulation, in the 
sense that besides the value of the land itself it will look 
at other factors which have a distinct effect on agriculture 
and its productivity (for example, impact of industry, 
effects of air pollution, technological improvements, 
etc.). On the basis of the new valuation of land and other 
aspects, all enterprises and organizations performing 
agricultural work on the land, as well as all cadastres of 
villages, will be divided into 42 economic production 
groups. The tax rate on land as well as the amount of 
differential surcharges will be set according to these 
economic production groups, while in none of these 
groups will they be equal. That will strengthen the objec- 
tivity, comprehensibility and rationality of the system. 


For organizations and cadastres included in the eco- 
nomic production groups 1-20, the obligation to pay tax 
on land will be set according to rates determined for 
individual groups, whereas organizations included in 
groups 21-42 will have the right to draw differential 
surcharges in the amount determined for individual 
economic production groups. At the same time, the tax 
rate on land will be raised from Kes 150 to Kcs 3,000. 
This is to have more of an effect on the differentiation of 
income in agricultural organizations based on the condi- 
tions of farming on the land compared to what is 
currently the case. The tax on land will be paid also by 
citizens with farmland according to the rate of the 
economically productive group in which the area of the 
cadastre village where the land is located, and according 
to its assessment (that, is in the economic production 
groups 1-20). This tax is not assessed at all if it does not 
exceed Kes 100 (compared to Kcs 20 in the current 


regulation). 


Tax on the Volume of Wages and Bonuses 


The introduction of the new tax on volume of wages and 
bonuses into the agricultural tax is perhaps the most 
substantial change from what is currently the case. The 
general introduction of this tax at a uniform rate of 50 
percent from wages and bonuses paid (with small varia- 
tions, particularly for organization performing services 
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for the public) is one of the most important elements of 
the uniform normative effect of taxation, or the system 
of levies in tne entire national economy. This normative 
tax, which organizations debit to costs, is calculated into 
the new purchase and wholesale prices, which will go 
into effect 1 January 1989, or it is taken into account in 
the surcharges to the purchase price. This does not rule 
out a very differentiated impact of this tax on the 
economic results of individual organizations. 


The impact of the tax on the efficiency of direct labor 
should not force out an efficient production of labor 
intensive technical, or perhaps other plants or activities. 
This question can be resolved, particularly during the 
initial years, by using an entire complex of economic 
instruments introduced within the framework of the new 
economic mechanism of the agricultural-food complex. 
The payment of the tax on the volume of wages and 
bonuses into the state budget will be scheduled for the 
agricultural organizations over the course of the year, to 
take into account the seasonal character of their activi- 
ties and the consequent uneven spread of their expendi- 
tures and profits during the course of the year. 


Tax on Profit 


The tax on profit is applied also within the framework of 
the still currently valid agricultural tax, but there are two 
fundamentally new changes. First of all, instead of the 
current progressive tax rate on profit tied to the returns 
on expenditures, a linear tax rate on profit of 50 percent 
is being introduced, and this tax will be paid by all 
Organizations in the agricultural-food complex. The set 
rate of 50 percent is being considered in principle for the 
taxation of profit also in other branches of the national 
economy in the final modification of levies and the 
income tax. The solution therefore evokes an important 
principle which the restructuring of levies and taxes 
should generally support, that is, that organizations 
should pay as a matter of principle the same tax, what- 
ever sector of the national economy they are working in 
(with the possibility of some particular exceptions in 
specific areas). 


In the new modification the linear taxation of profit 
replaces the existing progressive taxation, the assessment 
of which brings mostly negative results. Progressive 
taxation linked to achieved profitability leads to an 
effort to scale profitability downward and thus reduce 
the resulting rate as well as the overall amount of 
taxation. That is demonstrated by experience with the 
existing practice. Quite often it leads to increased or 
stagnating expenses and resulting preservation of poor 
efficiency and wastefulness. The progressive system of 
taxation and the resulting and mostly low tax rate on 
profit, influenced primarily by the low profitability of 
primary agricultural production, still at this time results 
in low taxation of related production, which also does 
not put any pressure on its efficiency and often has been 
the subject of criticism about the unequal conditions in 
related production compared to analogous production in 
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other organizations. The additionally implemented sup- 
plementary levies in this sector only complicated the 
situation, they did not resolve it. 


The linear tax on profit is more stimulating, simple, and 
will make possible an economically advantageous inte- 
gration and combination of activities. In the agricultur- 
al-food complex, primary agricultural production 
unquestionably has a well-founded specific position. 
Because of that, the primary production is subsidized by 
a certain amount deductible from the basic tax on profit 
(nontaxable minimum) in organizations with primary 
agricultural production (unified agricultural coopera- 
tives, state farms, combined enterprises with predomi- 
nantly agricultural primary production). The deductible 
minimum is set by a fixed amount per | hectare (from 
Kcs 700 to Kes 1,400), or by percentages of the value of 
production assets in combined enterprises. As a matter 
of good policy, the tax on profit should play, within the 
framework of the agricultural tax, an ever greater role 
based on the reduction of costs and increase of profits. 


Income Tax on Citizens in Agricultural Production 


This tax is a significant part of the agricultural tax. The 
changes from the existing situation are considerable. The 
taxation applies to all incomes citizens earn in agricul- 
tural production. No longer is embedded in it the current 
general tax exemption of small growers and breeders, 
which brought controversial experiences and gave rise to 
frequent speculation. The newly conceived taxation of 
citizens’ incomes derived from agricultural production 
brings a greater objectivity and fairness in taxes and in 
tax relief. Its basis is in taxing the citizens’ income from 
agricultural production basically at the same rate as the 
income of citizens who are engaged in independent 
gainful employment with the permission of the national 
committee, and in subsidizing the incomes from supple- 
mentary production, particularly of small growers and 
breeders whose incomes from their production are low. 
These priorities are realized by deducting from the 
earned gross income 50 percent for expenditures con- 
nected with earning this income, and deducting from the 
resulting net income the amount of Kcs 6,000 as nontax- 
able. The remaining income is taxed according to the 
scale of rates which are graduated according to the 
amount of net income and amounts to 10-60 percent 
according to the amount of the base tax. This concept 
means that in contrast to the current situation, higher 
incomes will be taxed at a higher rate. Consumption in 
kind will not be taxed in order to support citizens’ 
self-sufficiency in agricultural products. This tax, same 
as the tax on land, will not be assessed if it does not 
exceed Kes 100. 


Levies to the State Budget and Income Tax 


On | January 1989 the second law, which changes and 
supplements law No 161/1982 on levies to the state 
budget and law No 164/1982 on income tax, will go into 
force. In contrast to the law on agricultural tax, in this 
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case it is not a matter of a new, comprehensive change of 
valid laws on levies to the state budget and income tax, 
but only of their partial and temporary modification for 
the transition period, until the second stage of restruc- 
turing the system of levies and taxes on organizations 
when the full realization of the restructuring of the 
economic mechanism in the entire national economy is 
completed. This modification lays the foundation for a 
smooth transition to the issuing of new laws on levies to 
the state budget and income tax. 


The increase of the contribution to social security from 
the mostly 20 percent of wages paid, to the current 
modification to 50 percent beginning | January 1989, is 
a fundamental change which this new law brings. It 
reacts thus to the restructuring of wholesale prices which 
will go into effect and which in the calculation of costs 
include also the levy of 50 percent from wages paid, and 
from that same date this levy must be drawn for the state 
budget as an important source of state revenues. For the 
time being, the law will retain in force the term contri- 
bution for social security, with regard to only the partial 
amendment of the above mentioned law, and in the 
future we are understandably counting on the term levy 
(tax) on the volume of wages (or bonuses), which will be 
done when the new laws are enacted. 


This modification distinctly strengthens the criterion 
component in the system of levies to the state budget and 
income tax. The lower rate of contributions to social 
security (20 percent, or less) will be applied in the future 
only in a limited way (actions concerning services for the 
public, public meal service, or in those cases where 
wholesale prices have not been restructured). The 
increase of the contribution applies to all organization 
without regard to their organizational form or form of 
ownership. 


The levy (tax) from profit shows only some changes in 
the approved law, particularly when it comes to the 
amendment of the income tax law. Otherwise, particu- 
larly in the case of levies from profit to the state budget, 
the current rates of levies from profit according to law 
No 161/1982 on levies to the state budget remain in 
force. The reason is that at present the quantification of 
the results of the restructuring of wholesale prices and its 
assessment are not available. Because of that, new rates 
for levies on profit cannot be reliably set. The principles 
of the restructuring of wholesale prices calculated with 
levies on profit of 50 percent, but for the setting of the 
final rates it must be assessed on the basis of quantifica- 
tions whether these principles were adhered to. There- 
fore we expect to set the final rates of levies (taxes) from 
profit in the new jaws on levies and income tax following 
the full transition to the new economic mechanism. 


In 1989, after assessing the ew wholesale prices, abate- 
ments of levies will be granted to solve financial situa- 
tions of organizations, or possibly grants from the state 
budget wili be given to cushion the impact of the 
restructured wholesale prices. This system can be 
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applied according to need even after 1990, until the time 
when the new rates of levies from profits are set. Only in 
the case of organizations with 2 predominantly commer- 
cial activity does the law set a new rate of levies from 
profit at 50 percent, because of the fact that the entire 
branch of domestic trade will enter the new system of 
management by | January 1989. 


The diverse method in the new law is chosen, when 
possible, by an amendment of law No 164/1982 on 
income tax. The profit tax within the framework of the 
income tax is in the majority of cases modified beginning 
1 January 1989 directly in the law, by new rates linked to 
the new wholesale prices, at a rate of 50 percent (for 
production cooperatives, enterprises of local production 
and services, district construction enterprises, and social 
Organizations). At the same time, amounts up to certain 
limits are set for small organizations in those areas which 
are not taxed, or which are taxed at a lower rate. In some 
instances the current rate of profit tax is retained in the 
income tax (for example, for consumer cooperatives, 
restaurants, lunchrooms, etc.) until ihe overall new tax 
revision. For combined enterprises with partly foreign 
ownership, the tax rate on profit is set at 40 percent. 


The direct determination of most of the new rates of 
taxes on profit and income tax is chosen because subject 
to the income tax are a great many smaller organizations 
where it is not possible to resolve the consequences of the 
restructuring of wholesale prices individually, as is done 
in the case of levies to the state budget, and because it 
does not involve any great financial impact on the state 
budget. 


The new laws are a significant step toward the realization 
of the restructuring of the econonmic mechanism. They 
are the first step toward an overall restructuring of the 
system of levies and taxes on organizations, which will 
go into force concurrently and will strongly increase the 
importance of levies and taxes in the entire system of 
economic instruments. 


Self-Financing Under New Enterprise Law 
Discussed 
24000054a Prague TRIBUNA in Czech 7 Dec 88 p 6 


[Article by Rolf Gruenwald: “Self-Financing Within 
Sight—On the State Enterprise Law”’] 


{Text] State enterprises will in the near future operate in 
accordance with complete khozrazchet. It always was 
and still is the assumption in khozrazchet that economic 
Organizations will cover their costs from their revenues, 
as distinct from budget organizations which return their 
profits in toto and have their costs covered from the state 
budget. A complete khozrazchet moreover encompasses 
the principle of self-financing: state enterprises must 
create resources for their own expansion. 
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Self-financing is not a wholly novel concept and it is not 
the first time in the history of our socialist construction 
that the principle of financing expansion from one’s own 
resources is being applied. Hence past experience too 
unquestionably deserves our attention. 


Decentralized Investments 


Let us begin with a reference to the meaning of self- 
financing in a capitalist economy. There enterprises 
strive to use self-financing to reduce their dependence on 
banks and capital markets. Additionally, they cover the 
costs of capital replacement by issuing shares and bonds 
(IOU’s), or by bank credit. In the state-monopoly stage 
of capitalism one should not overlook the role of direct 
state investment in the national economy. 


The economic methods of managing a socialist economy 
with the aid of self-financing seek to attain a direct 
linkage between the enterprises’ investment activity and 
formation of their revenues. This is to charge them with 
full responsibility for the results of investment activity 
and to exclude excessive demands. The financing of 
capital replacement and operating costs from the enter- 
prise’s own resources is tied with the increased enterprise 
independence and utilization of economic interest in 
their formation. 


Efforts to improve planned management in our country 
have often aimed at the self-financing of enterprise 
growth, even though this was not always expressly 
acknowledged. For some time since 1959 a resource for 
financing less important enterprise investments, general 
repairs and increases in operating funds used to be 
created by means of long-term standards (share of write- 
offs and profits). The principles of an improved system 
of planned management adopted in January 1965 in turn 
recognized in addition to detailed and sectoral invest- 
ments also those of enterprises financed from their own 
resources (share of write-offs and allocations from net 
revenue) and from bank credits for rationalization. In 
1976 a fund for small-scale enterprise investments was 
introduced. According to the Compound Measures for 
the Seventh 5-Year Plan another fund was being created, 
along with a development fund for major projects, for 
financing the so-called limit investments the volume of 
which was to be governed by that fund’s resources. 


The principles of self-financing as applied in the earlier 
economic reforms reveal certain common features. A 
decentralized, autonomous right to decide on the use of 
the enterprise’s own resources was foreseen only for 
minor investments. The large investment projects, 
though also financed largely from own resources, regu- 
larly involved state finances (reduced levies, investment 
grants), and especially bank credits, all of which was 
supposed to help assure social control of the effective- 
ness and the desired return on the funds invested. 
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Nevertheless, the hopes placed on the financial assur- 
ance of enterprise decision rights and interests in the 
area of investment input have been repeatedly disap- 
pointed. There was always a throwback in the form of a 
comprehensive redistribution (prerozdeleni) of financial 
resources in accordance with the investment projects 
embodied in the state plan, without distinguishing 
between centralized and decentralized investments. The 
system of giving preference to investments funded from 
own resources and credits were not being formally abro- 
gated, yet levies based on write-off and profit were 
assessed on enterprises individually according to their 
balance sheet of resources and needs. The missing por- 
tion of enterprise resources was supplemented from the 
centralized finances of the economic production units 
and the Ministry. This situation exists to this day. 


The cause of such throwbacks can be seen primarily in 
the imbalance on the market of investment inputs and 
supplies. But it can also be seen in the doubts about a 
“legitimate” origin of the profits shown, in distrusting 
the social rationality in the conduct of “rich” enterprises 
and, last but not least, in an economic mechanism 
unprepared to amass funds with an eye for return and 
make effective use of temporarily liquid funds within the 
enterprise sphere. It would certainly be a mistake now to 
fail to pay attention to these factors and pitfalls when 
establishing the conditions for self-financing in the pre- 
paratory and transitional stage of restructuring. 


Entrepreneurship and Growth Financing 


The acceleration of economic and social development 
and a comprehensive restructuring of the economic 
mechanism provide new stimuli for raising the indepen- 
dence and responsibility of economic organizations for 
effective growth. The intensification requires not only 
staking out some large-scale programs, but also “‘ant- 
like” enterprising activity and initiative in all organiza- 
tions. Entrepreneurship will not come about without 
improving production processes and introducing new 
production lines. Thus it is topical to provide a wider 
scope for enterprises to decide on investments and to 
create the necessary conditions for them in utilizing their 
financial resources. 


A state enterprise is charged by law to protect and 
augment property in socialist all-society ownership with 
which it permanently conducts its entrepreneurial activ- 
ity. The monetary expression of this property are 
assets—that is, its own resources which must not be 
alienated from their purpose. This means that not only 
simple reproduction (replacement) but in augmenting 
the property also expanded reproduction can be financed 
within operating with the enterprise’s own resources. 


Typical activities financed from enterprise resources 
include technical modernization and reconstruction of 
production facilities, upgrading of technology and equip- 
ment, as well as other activities of an entrepreneurial 
nature aimed at satisfying the needs of the socialist 
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society. The financing of expanded reproduction and 
enterprise resources will find a joint interest in creating 
funds promising future benefit from monies reinvested 
in undertakings that offer a prospect of the enterprise’s 
lasting prosperity. 


According to the Guidelines for assuring a comprehen- 
sive restructuring of the economic mechanism the eco- 
nomic organizations will carry out investment construc- 
tion within their jurisdiction and responsibility, based 
on an agreement of partners in investment construction. 
Thus there will be no direct central distribution or 
limitation of investments funded by own resources, no 
redistribution of finances above the enterprise level. The 
center will exercise influence on the object and effective- 
ness of investments by selecting state programs of devel- 
opment, specific investment targets or the state’s finan- 
cial participation in them—to see that their choice 
assures application of the most advanced levels of sci- 
ence and technology. 


How Much Will Be Left to Enterprises? 


A great deal depends on how much the enterprises will 
have left for investments after paying their levies and 
taxes, and what resources will be concentrated in state 
hands to permit its financial participation to bear upon a 
larger or a smaller part of the investment growth in the 
enterprise sphere. 


The enterprise law includes a clause according to which, 
once the new economic mechanism is fully applied, 
write-offs from capital assets will be available in toto to 
the enterprises. They will be able to make use of them 
independently, within their own powers. The write-offs 
from capital and investment assets constitute a rather 
substantial value. In organizations of the economic 
sphere they represented over 80 thousand million 
(miliard) korunas in 1986. In the investment expendi- 
ture of 132 thousand million korunas, write-offs repre- 
sented more than three-fifths. 


The standard minimum obligatory levy on profit to 
accrue to the growth fund is preliminarily set at the rate 
of | per cent of the acquisition value of production 
assets. Successful enterprises will of course be able to 
allocate to the growth fund a larger share of profit. An 
idea of the volume of the proposed investment financing 
from profits can be gleaned from the total acquisition 
value of production assets in organizations of the eco- 
nomic sphere in 1986: it was 2,965 thousand million 
korunas. One per cent represents an obligatory contribu- 
tion of 30 thousand million korunas to the growth fund. 
This, along with the write-offs, should suffice to cover 
most of the overall investment expenditure. 
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There is a problem stemming from past history that 
resulted in an unequal distribution of these resources 
among the individual organizations. Differences in the 
equipment, wear and tear and depreciation in the assets 
of the organizations, and a corresponding inequality in 
the value of their property, could place a considerab!e 
burden on many organizations to create their own 
resources from profits while funding capital asset incre- 
ments, investments, and operating capital. 


Of course it is not realistic to expect state enterprises to 
become fully equipped with capital assets at the moment 
of their inception. It is my view that the forms of 
financial equalization for start-up operations should be 
tied to a program of gradually modernizing certain 
production organizations which had fallen behind owing 
largely to earlier redistribution processes. Mass transfers 
of resources between enterprises, from one account to 
another according to a mechanical scheme would nowa- 
days most likely fail to be effective without the necessary 
financial backing. 


There may be reasons to consider, albeit on a temporary 
basis, capital asset management with a large input from 
write-offs from the point of view of sectoral recapitaliza- 
tion. Let us recall that until 1952 we had a Nationalized 
Industries Fund which permitted us to arrange for set- 
ting up national enterprises with the necessary basic 
capital assets and create the foundations for their healthy 
development in the future. If similar funds were avail- 
able within sight of all interested organizations, it would 
lead to a strengthening of social responsibility for reme- 
dying the initial “handicap” of some state enterprises. 


Redistribution Processes Remain, But... 


Apart from investments on the enterprise level, there 
will always be substantial needs generated by expanded 
reproduction which assures changes in the branch and 
sectoral structure of the national economy. Redistribu- 
tion among state enterprises is, in the final intent of the 
economic mechanism’s design, allowable only through 
the medium of the state budget, and not on the ministe- 
rial level. After 1990 introduction of a property levy is 
anticipated—that is, assessed on the residual value of 
capital assets and inventories, after deducting operating 
and investment credits. Under consideration at present 
is a 2 per cent rate, which would create an adequate basis 
for a centralized financing of investments. 


The resources drawn off from enterprises by means of 
the state budget will be determined by legislation. This 
should not have the effect of pushing enterprises which 
display an initiative into the unenviable situation of 
those relegated to getting “what’s left,” or depending 
only on extraordinary profits. Rather, it should be the 
other way around: it will be necessary to rely ever more 
on a richer creation of national income, thus also on 
growing budget revenues as a result of the incipient 
entrepreneurial activity based on the interest of work 
collectives. 
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The excessive centralization in investment management 
was caused in part by concern that decisionmaking on 
the enterprise level would not lead to socially optimal 
results, or even that the enterprises would not be guided 
strictly even by the criteria of their own long-term 
effectiveness and interests. These concerns have been 
sustained also by recent experience that “in the transi- 
tion to self-financing some enterprises (lisplay the unac- 
ceptable tendency to turn out only expensive products, 
to press for higher prices and attempt to drop from their 
production line less effective items without regard for 
the real needs of the people and the national economy,” 
as Comrade Milos Jakes pointed out at the tenth CPCZ 
Central Committee session. 


But it would probably be a mistake to respond to these 
tendencies by overly fastidious preventive limitations 
placed on state enterprise decisionmaking. I believe that 
it is necessary to promote relations between the center 
and the enterprise sphere based on mutual trust, to 
entrust the state enterprises with a larger role in shaping 
economic expansion to the extent that they demonstrate 
their readiness to be enterprising for the benefit of the 
whole society. Instead of a blanket protection against a 
misuse of widened powers it is necessary, in my view, to 
embark on all levels of management on the more difficult 
route of control and strong-minded remedy whenever 
there seems to be a demonstrable danger of damage to 
society. 


In this one can rely on the growing social engagement in 
juaging investment goals, their budgeted costs and ben- 
efits, as is already coming into evidence and helping in 
the decisionmaking process both in the center and the 
enterprises. Also, development of a socialist self-man- 
agement and the Party’s control prerogative are among 
the important prerequisites for an effective bar to anti- 
social phenomena in self-financing. 


What About Temporarily Liquid Funds? 


The financial needs of organizations vary at different 
points in time. The statistical law of great numbers 
shows the variations (excess or shortage of resources) to 
be relatively smaller in larger organizations; the differ- 
ences between resources and needs in enterprises subor- 
dinated to concerns and trusts largely cancel each other 
out. 


Now we see the emergence of not only large but also 
smaller state enterprises with a self-contained khozraz- 
chet management. In the small units there will necessar- 
ily emerge a need to amass for a period of time depreci- 
ation write-offs as well as profit allocations to major 
investment projects, an interest not to spend needlessly 
as long as the market is not offering the needed machin- 
ery Or construction capacities, and conversely an interest 
in being able to acquire at the right time additional 
external resources for effective investments. But if we 
lack a suitable credit and financing mechanism, it tends 
to strengthen the tendency to continue preserving or 
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otherwise substituting for large organizational groupings 
in which the variances in the financial needs of the 
individual internal units are brought into some amount 
of balance. 


So far our practice has known only a nonreturnable 
method of redistributing temporarily liquid funds, which 
now clashes with the principles of self-financing. Hence 
for the future new elements in the banks’ credit policies 
are being envisaged. Organizations should be motivated 
to hold on to their own liquid resources in the form of 
long-term deposits. It is also under consideration to 
create branch banks whose advantage would be to give a 
better idea to both the bank and the depositor of the 
principles and practice of granting credits only for pur- 
poses with a guaranteed return. 


So the mobilization of liquid funds is entrusted to the 
credit bank, whether for a short- or long-time release 
from the reproduction process. Certain difficulties could 
arise if in case of a highly profitable operation there 
would be a permanent accumulation of financial 
resources which could not be applied effectively within 
the enterprise even in a longer-range future outlook. 


A suitable solution cannot in my view be sought in 
simple copying of the well-known forms of shifting 
around private capital, but primarily in a tie with the 
content factor, the economic essence of placing capital 
funds as part of the property owned by the whole 
socialist society. It is my belief that the task of guiding 
the financial coverage of capital funds in accordance 
with the aims of the state’s structural policy should be 
shared by the provider not only in cases of slowing down 
certain production lines, but also in relation to the 
adequate financial backing of programs to be developed. 


Indeed, the state enterprise law gives the provider (zak- 
ladatel) in this context a right, in accordance with the 
program of structural changes in the national economy 
(development or reductions in a branch or sector), to 
decide even on merging, combining, separating, or abol- 
ishing an enterprise (paragraph 14, sections 3 and 4). 


There is nothing in self-financing that would make it an 
aim in itself, nor is it a panacea. The validity of having 
development financed from the enterprise’s own 
resources will be confirmed only when we see changes for 
the better in the economy of investments. For this it is 
necessary to create favorable conditions within the entire 
economic mechanism and in economic policy as well. 
We cannot deny the fact that the excess of demand over 
supply in the area of investment goods and labor contin- 
ues to make for a supplier’s market with the known 
consequences for budget costs, quality, and deadlines. So 
far the investor remains unable to impress on the sup- 
pliers its interest stemming from self-financing. 


The Government is determined to create conditions for 
accelerating economic reforms so that the new economic 
mechanism can operate in full and effectively starting | 
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January 1990. This requires enterprises already now to 
adapt the methods and content of management work 
accordingly, and to concern themselves with their ability 
to operate on khozrazchet and self-financing basis in the 
ninth 5-year plan. 


Engineering Production Compared to World 
Standards 


24000057a Prague HOSPODARSKE NOVINY IN 
Czech 24 Nov 88 p 3 


[Article by Dr Miroslav Kolanda, Forecasting Institute 
of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences: “What is the 
Actual Performance of Our Engineering? Illusions Will 
Not Save Anybody”] 


{Text] The strong dynamics of the growth of Czechoslo- 
vak engineering, as it appears in the indicator of gross 
production in the official statistics of the Federal Statis- 
tical Office, evoked in the years 1946-60 pride among the 
domestic engineering specialists and envy in foreign 
observers. But later, when our engineering products 
encountered the marketing conditions on demanding 
nonsocialist markets, there were, and still are, doubts 
about the informative capacity of the indicator of gross 
prodution. What does it actually describe about the 
engineering industry? Quantitative growth and qualita- 
tive growth simultaneously, or quantitative growth only? 
Does it tell us, for example, the growth of the volume of 
production expressed in tons? To what extent does the 
indicator of gross production include also the hidden 
price increases and pseudo-production? From these 
questions ensues the most important one: How do you 
reconcile the long time, high rates of growth of our 
engineering production with the concurrent retreat of 
more than a quarter of a century of Czechoslovak 
engineering products from their once prominent posi- 
tion on the world markets? 


According to the data of the Federal Statistical Office, 
Czechoslovak engineering production has been rising 
after 1948 by rates which were more than double the 
rates of world engineering production. The gross produc- 
tion of the Czechoslovak engineering industry (including 
electrical engineering) rose in the period 1948-85 from 
100 percent to 3,719 percent, from 1960 to 1985 from 
100 percent to 560 percent. 


Growth is Mainly in the Statistics 


Just during the 15 years between 1970 and 1985, the 
gross production of the Czechoslovak engineering indus- 
try rose from 100 percent to '263 percent, while during 
the same period engineering production in the German 
Federal Republic (so-called Bruttoproduktion) rose by 
only 36 percent, in Sweden by 53 percent, in Relgium by 
42 percent, in the Netherlands by 36 percent, and in 
Switzerland just by | percent—see Table |. 
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There is, however, a sharp contrast between this highly 
above-average growth of production and the declining 
CSSR share in world engineering production: from 1.7 
percent in 1960 to 1 percent in 1985. Given the more 
than double lead-time of the rate of engineering produc- 
tion in the CSSR over the rates of the world production 
of machinery and equipment, the CSSR share in world- 
wide engineering production actually should be at least 
3.5 percent, therefore about as much as the current share 
of Italy or France. 


The rate of growth of the engineering industry given by 
our statistics contrasts also with the declining share of 
the CSSR in worldwide machinery exports—from 3.1 
percent in 1960 to 2.1 percent in 1970 and 1.6 percent in 
1985. Also, the average price per kilogram which we 
received for the export of machinery to the EEC market 
was at one time about 46 percent (1960) of the level of 
world price per kilogram, but in 1985 already only 25 
percent. If we understand the level of price per kilogram 
as an indicator of the technological content of the 
production, then we are talking about a growing techno- 
logical lag of Czechoslovak production behind the world 
standard. The gap between the Czechoslovak price per 
kilogram and the price on the EEC market grew at a rate 
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of 5.1 percent a year on the average between 1980-85. 
That is actually more than the indicated dynamics of the 
growth of the gross production of the Czechoslovak 
engineering industry between 1980-85 (4.9 percent). 


It is also a mistake to believe that the indicator of gross 
production expresses, in the conditions pertaining in 
Czechoslovakia, the extent and dynamics of the volume 
of finished goods, even though this indicator (gross 
production in constant prices) is sometimes passed off as 
such. In the CSSR engineering industry in 1985, one 
worker, according to various calculations, processed 
3.9-4.1 tons of materials a year, in the Swiss engineering 
industry only 3.1 tons, but in the engineering industries 
of Austria, Sweden and the German Federal Republic 
8.95 tons, therefore more than twice as much as in the 
CSSR. The level of labor productivity in our engineering 
industry, expressed as the volume of material processed 
by one worker, is low. If our engineering industry wishes 
to bring itself in step with the performance of the 
German Federal Republic, Sweden or Austria, it will 
have to either reduce the number of workers in the 
branch by half, or increase the supply and processing of 
materials to roughly double of what the volume is today. 


Table 1. Selected Parameters of Engineering in CSSR and in the World (1985)* 


Number of Growth of Share of Machinery Average 
Workers Production Price per kg 
in Production 1985 in Percent for Export to EEC 
(in thousands) 1970 Export Import in Total (in US$) 
(in US$ billion) Export Import 1970 1980 1985 
Belgium 275 142 12.4 14.0 23.2 24.9 1.94 6.50 4.94 
CSSR 1,157 263 9.4 5.5 53.8 31.1 1.15 2.70 1.86 
Denmark 182 183 4.0 4.9 24.4 27.3 2.34 7.72 5.84 
Finland 170 236 3.4 3.6 25.1 26.9 . . < 
France 1,993 149 32.0 28.4 32.8 26.3 1.90 7.01 5.92 
Italy 1,191 128 24.8 16.2 31.4 17.8 1.96 5.99 4.82 
Japan 4.893 269 119.2 9.2 67.8 7.1 3,68 8.04 8.98 
Hungarian People’s 479 202 2.9 2.3 33.5 27.8 1.81 3.98 2.60 
Republic 
FRG 3,600 1,36 84.6 33.6 46.0 21.2 2.24 7.83 6.24 
The Netherlands 327 136 11.5 15.2 16.8 23.2 2.68 7.25 6.59 
USSR 15.353 343 11.8 308 13.6 37.2 1.09 2.42 1.72 
Sweden 395 153 12.7 9.1 41.8 31.7 2.77 8.66 7.17 
Switzerland 313 101 8.5 8.2 31.1 26.8 4.94 17.58 13.76 
Austria 233 194 5.4 6.2 31.3 29.7 1.96 7.84 6.69 
USA 8,549172 94.3 123.1 45.7 34.0 8.65 21.13 34.92 
Great Britain 2,208 102 31.9 30.9 31.5 28.3 2.31 9.10 8.89 
* Data for Belgium, France, Japan, German Democratic Republic, Austria, USSR, and Sweden are for the year 1984 
> Data not available 
Hidden Price Increases production in current and constant prices in U.S. dollars 


How large then are the hidden price increases of Czech- 
oslovak engineering production? To find out, we can use 
several mutually complementing calculations. The first 
calculation which I made is based on the value of 


(US$), determined from the value of our machinery 
exports to nonsocialist countries and the export quota 
(share of export to nonsocialist countries) for the prod- 
ucts of the Czechoslovak engineering industry—see 
Table 2. 
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The value of Czechoslovak machinery production esti- 
mated on the basis of the export quota in U.S.$ in 
current prices grew between 1970 and 1985 by 11.1 
percent a year, in constant prices, however, only by 3.7 
percent, therefore approximately by 3 percent less then 
the increase of gross production according to the official 
index of the Federal Statistical Office. The extent of the 
hidden price increase thus represents roughly 3 percent a 
year. That agrees with the rate of the lag in the growth of 
the differential indicator of export to nonsocialist coun- 
tries behind the rate of growth of our export prices, and 
practically explains the hidden increase in domestic 
prices of that part of Czechoslovak machinery products 
which are exported, and the prices of which are after all 
under a certain pressure from world prices. 


The second approach can be based on estimates of 
hidden price increases of machinery and equipment 
supplied to the Czechoslovak domestic market, particu- 
larly to the investment sphere. We have available not 
only expert estimates of Czechoslovak research work- 
places, but also the expertise and experiences of our 
industrial enterprises, which in the past have been 
repeatedly equipped with machinery and equipment of 
Czechoslovak origin.’ According to them, between 1960 
and 1985 the hidden price increases of machine tools, 
textile machinery, equipment for power plants, cement 
factories, rolling mills, etc., fluctuated between 6 to 9 
percent a year, therefore to an extent that is greater than 
the quantity of annual increases of production according 
to the Federal Statistical Office. Conclusions of expert 
opinions confirm also another fact—the great majority 
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of entries of Czechoslovak machine industry shown in 
tons or in single items in the yearbook of the Federal 
Statistical Office exhibited only minimal growth 
between 1970 and 1985, regularly lower than the rates of 
gross production according to the Federal Statistical 
Office. But at the same time the items included in the 
yearbook represent more than half of the share of the 
entire Czechoslovak machinery production. 


Table 2. Growth of Czechoslovak Machinery Production 
1970-85 


1985 X 100 Average 


1970 annual 
increments 
(1970-1985) 
in percentages 
Value of Production in US$ 
—in current prices 482 11.1 
—in constant prices 173 3.7 
Value of gross production 
according to 
the Federal Statistical Office 
in constant prices 263 6.7 


In assessing the real rate of growth of Czechoslovak machin- 
ery production I also used a construct combining the 
amount of processed tons of material with the average prices 
per kilogram achieved in export to the EEC market. Table 3 
provides a look at the values of machinery production, thus 
calculated, in the CSSR and the FRG. 


Table 3. Machinery Production in CSSR and FRG 1970-85 


1970 1985 
In DM—current prices* 
FRG 203 629 
CSSR 15 26 
DM deflator” 100 209 
In Kes billion in 1977 
(Federal Statistical Office) CSSR 125 331 


1985 Average annual increments 
——= X 100 ; 
1970 in percentages 
309 7.8 
176 3.8 
209 5.0 
263 6.7 


a. Calculation based on volume of materials processed in the branch times average per kilogram price in export to EEC in DM 


b. Index of wholesale prices in FRG 


The data in Table 3 given for the FRG fully conform 
with the official FRG statistics, according to which the 
value of machinery production in the FRG grew between 
1970 and 1985 by 7.8 percent a year in current prices, 
therefore faster than in the CSSR (3.8 percent). Using a 
deflator of 5 percent, the increases of FRG machinery 
production come only to 2.8 percent, which roughly 
corresponds with the rate of growth of the gross produc- 
tion in the FRG. In the case of the CSSR, when assessing 
the volume of total production in tons by the prices of 
the EEC markets, however, the production between 1970 
and 1985 would not be increasing, but declining by 1.2 
percent a year. Only in this way is it possible to explain 


the growing technological lag of the Czechoslovak pro- 
duction behind the prominent producers in the world, 
the decline of the CSSR in world production and export, 
and the growing zap between the prices we receive and 
the world prices. 


The indicator of the gross production of our engineering 
industry thus is an instrument which has degenerated 
into a creator of illusions. It evokes the impression of 
high dynamics in economic growth. Enterprises then use 
this indicator to provide superior political and economic 
agencies with illusions about how they are fulfilling 
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demanding tasks, whereas they are talking only about 
pseudo-production. The real content of the production, 
that is the quantity and quality of growth, falls far short 
of the quantitative and qualitative growth in the world. 
Important is the realization that the indicator of gross 
production of the Federal Statistical Office in the so- 
called constant prices shows neither the quality nor the 
quantity of the output. 


Branch Is Too Large 


In the future, it will be necessary first of all to change the 
nature of the processes in which the growth and replace- 
ment process of Czechoslovak engineering will be taking 
place, but not only that—a new kind of growth also will 
have to be measured in a new, appropriate way. 


A change in the nature of the indicated economic pro- 
cesses in Czechoslovak engineering will be possible when 
the current degenerative, nonparametric environment is 
eliminated. A reversal will occur if the existing closed 
Czechoslovak economy is gradually directed toward a 
functional (systemic) openness, and if the existing 
monopolistic structures are replaced with competitive 
ones, in which a sovereign consumer has the right to 
chose between domestic and foreign suppliers. 


In the future development of Czechoslovak engineering 
it will be necessary to place emphasis on quality, techni- 
cal level, utility of the product and services connected 
with the products, structural changes of products and 
sectors, and only then against the background of such 
qualitative improvements can we strive in time also for 
quantitative growth. Quantitative growth, however, 
should be more an outcome of the qualitative growth 
rather than a rigid initial determinant. To substantiate 
this fact, let us go back to the near zero growth of the 

production of engineering in Switzerland between 
1970 and 1980. “In the seventies the structure of our 
engineering production was cleared of waste and the 
result of these structural changes was—zero growth. But 
as a result of that Swiss engineering is entering future 
years with a much healthier structure,” wrote some years 
ago Dr Martin Erb, director of the Association of Swiss 
Engineering Entrepreneurs in the NEUE ZURCHER 
ZEITUNG (No 244/1980). 


Our engineering industry needs to produce in future 
years better and more productive machinery rather than 
produce more machinery. It does not need to build more 
facilities, and if so, then only small factories. After all, 
the manufacture of computers, electronics and plant 
instrumentation does not need the kind of halls such as 
Skoda or Vitkovice have. The growth of the Czechoslo- 
vak engineering industry also should rest in the future 
more on the activity of people and a more intensive 
utilization of domestic and international division of 
labor rather than on the growth of capital investment. 
One of the important goals, as well as a means for 
achieving a higher quality and intensity of growth of the 
engineering industry, is the development of export (but 
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of import as well) and cooperatative relations with 
nonsocialist countries. Overall it will be necessary to 
change for the long term not only the intensity of the 
functioning of individual growth factors in the engineer- 
ing industry, but also include other, thus far not used 
factors, such as for example cooperation and participa- 
tion of companies from nonsocialist countries in capital 
investment. 


Limiting production in sectors which have been promot- 
ing extensive growth, and cutting back production 
unable to compete on the world markets, should lead, 
according to my opinion, to a decline in employment in 
the engineering industry in the next 14-20 years by up to 
400,000 workers and thus also to a decline and conse- 
quent cut backs in that part of the Czechoslovak engi- 
neering production in which those workers were 
engaged. And concurrently, the remaining approxi- 
mately 700,000 workers, provided with adequately out- 
fitted preproduction and postproduction systems, 
should increase labor productivity and production in the 
next 15-20 years to about three times the current level. 
Gradual cutbacks in production in 40 percent of the 
capacities of the engineering branch down to zero, and 
increases of production in the remaining 60 percent of 
capacities of the engineering branch roughly up to three 
times the current level, should result in average annual 
increases of the total Czechoslovak engineering produc- 
tion of no more than 3 percent in the 1990-2010 per- 
spective. 


One of the most important “locomotives” of the new 
quality of growth of Czechoslovak engineering in future 
years should be—to emphasize again—its intensive 
entry into broad global cooperative structures, above alli 
the growth of exports of competitive products to 
demanding markets of advanced industrialized countries 
by roughly 5-6 percent a year (in constant prices). If our 
engineering industry does not succeed in upgrading its 
performance in these demanding markets (and it should 
do so also by engaging in the mentioned cooperation), no 
prospective growth of Czechoslovak engineering can be 
considered qualitative. 


Footnote 


1. Eng Ladislav Stastny-Eng Milan Broz: ““Re-arming the 
Production Factors—Road to Intensification” PLANO- 
VANE HOSPODARSTVI No 3/1988; Eng Milan 
Bedrunka: “Only Way Out—Modernization” HOSPO- 
DARSKE NOVINY No 15/1988; Eng V. Netik: “Signals 
From Dead Korunas” SVET PRACE nO 30/1978; Eng J. 
Tekac: “Development of Prices in the Investment 
Sphere of Czechoslovak Economy” PLANOVANE 
HOSPODARSTVI No 3/1976 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Bezirk-Managed Industry Outlines 1989 Service 


23000074 East Berlin DAS NEUE HANDWERK 
in German Dec 88 pp 5-6 


[Guidelines issued by the Ministry for Bezirk-Managed 
Industry and Foodstuffs Industry for the 1989 annual 
general meetings of artisan producer cooperatives and 
the general meetings of artisan purchasing and delivery 
cooperatives] 


[Text] The seventh SED CC [Central Committee] ple- 
num illustrated the fact that the alliance between the 
working class on the one hand and artisans and small 
traders as well as all working peoples is steadily deepen- 
ing by means of the tried and trusted approach repre- 
sented by the unity of economic and social policy. At the 
same time this alliance sets free significant creative 
forces. All this reaffirms the continuing firm role and 
secure future of artisans in our socialist society. 


Cooperative and private artisans have raised their ser- 
vice and repair contribution to the public to 119 percent 
since the Eleventh SED Congress. At stable prices, this 
corresponds to a rise in capacity by roughly 840 million 
marks. As a result further improvements were recorded 
in the standard of supply of domestic and personal 
services in urban residential districts and rural commu- 
nities, in the efficiency of building crafts with respect to 
building repairs, the reconstruction and modernization 
of housing, and in the expansion of the contract work- 
shop network for motor vehicle repairs. 


Building on these satisfactory results, in view of the 
steadily growing public need and backed by the local 
councils and small trades chambers of commerce, the 
1989 annual general meetings of PGH’s [artisan pro- 
ducer cooperatives] and general meetings of ELG’s [pur- 
chase and delivery cooperatives (for artisans)] should be 
used to develop the kind of atmosphere enabling each 
individual to measure his own performance by the 
highest criteria and the best values achieved. This will 


require 


—To at all times meet the growing requirements of our 
working peopie on the various sections of the services 
sector and to do so in a demand and quality appror- 
priate manner as well as to quickly respond to changes 
in the demand situation. 


—Quickly and comprehensively to include in the service 
capacity the new types of services and repairs resulting 
from the continuing improvement of living standards, 
scientific-technological developments and the avail- 
ability of new and high quality consumer goods. 


—To always be ready to serve the customer and, by the 
expansion of reception opportunities, greater flexibil- 
ity of opening hours and house calls to coincide with 
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the citizens’ off-duty hours, to guarantee a comprehen- 
sive services capacity, cut waiting and delivery delays, 
expand express and rapid services as well as opportu- 
nities for exchanges and the availability of loaners. 
This will avoid loss of working hours and enable the 
working people to satisfy their needs for services and 
repairs with a minimal loss of leisure hours. 


By assuming obligations in the socialist competition and 
by entering performance comparisons for the better 
accomplishment of these tasks, artisans provide an 
important contribution to the preparation of popular 
elections on 7 May 1989 and the 40th anniversary of our 
German Democratic Republic. 


In this context it will be important to even more pur- 
posefully orient the planning and stimulation of PGH’s 
to the public demand. In general it will therefore be 
imperative in close cooperation with all regional state 
services and other suppliers to guarantee optimum 
reproduction conditions in kreises, cities and communi- 
ties by making available service, housing and vehicle 
repair capacities appropriate to the public need as well as 
even better regional supplies of baked goods, meat 
products and craft-typical consumer goods conforming 
to individual requirements. 


In order to carry out these challenging tasks it will be 
necessary to responsibly implement the measures pre- 
scribed by the Council of Ministers resolution of 13 
October 1988 regarding the “concept for the further 
development of services and repairs for the general 
public as well as urban services, including local traffic.” 


Improvement of Performance Prerequisites by the 
Rationalization and Better Organization of 
Material-Techr vlogical Conditions 


The Seventh Plenum clearly defined the advanced per- 
formance and efficiency requirements incumbent on all 
sectors of our national economy in 1989. In preparation 
of the decisions on the operating plans in PGH’s and the 
confirmation of the performance capacities in private 
artisan enterprises, it will be necessary to continue to 
concentrate on the full achievement of targets by scien- 
tific-technological and rationalization measures. The 
technical organs of local councils and the HdB [bezirk 
artisan chambers] with their kreis offices must provide 
active backing in order to make sure of planned daily 
performances from the first working day on. This 
includes the need for the on-time realization of the 
rationalization projects resolved upon by PGH’s and 
vocational groups in honor of the GDR’s 40th anniver- 


sary. : 
! 

In 1989 we must, therefore, insist on further raising the 

rate of intensification and on making comprehensively 

effective the results of scientific-technological develop- 

ment. This requires even greater emphasis on making the 

production and use of rationalization aids more effective 
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as well as the greater concentration of artisan rational- 
ization capacities on the introduction of industrialized 
repair equipment and the continuing diminution of 
heavy manual labor. Altogether, it will be imperative to 
assign even greater importance to the availability of 
equipment and need appropriate rationalization aids in 
accordance with the plan. 


PGH’s, ELG’s and occupational groups must ascertain 
the need for rationalization aids in every performance 
unit, secure the necessary increase in output by coordi- 
nation and cooperation within the regional and central 
product group for rationalization aids construction, and 
determine the priorities and sequence of implementa- 
tion. That presupposes the active cooperation of all 
PGH’s and artisan enterprises, rationalizer collectives 
and innovators and will yield the basis for the technical 
organs of local councils to draft clear and long-range 
requirements on state and artisan rationalization enter- 
prises. The reserves needed for greater output, in partic- 
ular that of rationalization aids produced by and for 
artisans, must be developed by more cuts in rationaliza- 
tion aids and cooperation services formerly provided for 
other sectors. 


The inclusion in the state balances of the materials and 
subassemblies needed and subject to the obligation to 
balance must be applied for at the correct time to make 
sure of the mass production of rationalization aids, 
especially the introduction of new equipment. At the 
same time it will still be necessary in close cooperation 
with regional industries to use available reserves that are 
no longer used in large-scale industrial production, spe- 
cially for rationalization aids of interest only from the 
aspect of regional needs and produced in small quanti- 
ties or as single pieces. 


All districts would be well advised to adopt and gener- 
alize the example of Potsdam Bezirk, where six metal 
processing craft ELG’s have proclaimed their willingness 
to commit themselves specifically to the interests of 
rationalization producers and, within the framework of a 
specialized division of labor, supply them with the 
relevant materials and parts. Enterprises producing 
rationalization aids must be given even more active 
backing with regard to the assurance of design and 
planning services as well as the elaboration of documen- 
tation for subsequent use and for manufacture in larger 
numbers. HdB’s should therefore conclude agreements 
with the design and planning capacities of local enter- 
prises and scientific institutions or, following the exam- 
ple of the Halle HdB, set up their own capacities. The 
state rationalition enterprises and engineering offices of 
the OeVW [loca! public utilities] also need to even more 
effectively assist artisans by providing such services. 


Utilizing the experiences gained by the Rostock science- 
production community “services,” similar communities 
should be established in all regions in order to support 
the use of regional rationalization capacities in specific 
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key areas, develop model equipment for small workshop 
on the basis of concrete service contracts and help with 
preparing for the use of office and work place computers. 


The increasing use of modern computer equipment by 
artisan enterprises is providing the basis for a new 
quality of performance growth. In response to that fact 
and making use of the experiences gained by consultancy 
offices and of use models, more areas of application 
must be developed in PGH’s and artisan enterprises. At 
the same time the best possible utilization of the equip- 
ment available must be guaranteed. Each PGH and ELG 
as well as the relevant artisan enterprise should therefore 
analyze its own operations and, considering the long- 
range aspects involved, prepare the reorganization nec- 
essary for the efficient use of computer equipment. 


To be applied in close cooperation with the central 
working groups and district works staffs “CAD/CAM 
{computer assisted design/computer assisted manufac- 
ture] application are the existing methods and more than 
150 programs for computer equipment already available 
for general use in the Dresden Institute for Local Busi- 
ness. The even more intensive utilization of the material- 
technological basis as well as its expansion represent a 
fundamental requirement for continued performance 
improvement. Far too few PGH’s fully employ their 
annually growing fixed assets by operating three shifts 
(on the model of the ’baker and pastrycook PGH“ in 
Ruhland) or even maintain two shift operations. it will 
be imperative to extensively exploit the incentives cre- 
ated for this purpose and for the improvement of. cus- 
tomer services and the extension of opening hours to 
times at which working people are off work. This pre- 
sumes intensive political-ideological work with all PGH 
members in order to purposefully recruit for shift work 
all the workers released by the rationalization of techno- 
logical and organizational processes and to retrain them 
for new tasks. 


On the basis of the funds made centrally available for 
1989, it is necessary to guarantee the best possible 
application and use conditions for the improvement cf 
the supplies of specific equipment, small mechanisms, 
tools and materials at the disposal of PGH’s and artisan 
enterprises. 


‘This includes the guarantee of the greatest possible 
exploitation of productive equipment and plant by the 
expansion of the methods of collective use in cooperative 
and collective ELG facilities as well as by the establish- 
ment of optimum warehousing and handling conditions. 
It will be necessary to further improve the guidance and 
suppport available to the ELG’s from the technical 
organs of kreis councils and HdB’s. This will enable the 
ELG’s to even better discharge their responsibilities as 
the material-technicai suppliers for artisans as well as 
develop reserves of materials, fixed assets and capacities. 
It will be necessary in close cooperation with the indus- 
trial sales agencies of final producers to develop greater 
continuity with respect to the availability of spare parts 
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as well as improve the ELG’s owncontribution to the 
development of reserves by the regeneration and repro- 
cessing of spare parts and materials. 


The results achieved by the PGH’s with regard to low- 
ering materials consumption per 100 marks’ worth of 
performance must be further improved by purposeful 
work with norms and normatives. 


ae oe Work and Efficient Operation—The 
R Artisan Traditions 


Intiatives for the award of the title “PGH of exemplary 
services” need to be further expanded. 


The Rathenow hairdresser PGH and Grevesmuehlen 
electronics PGH are aiming to earn that award by the 
40th anniversary of the GDR. Following their example, 
the members of other PGH’s should discuss how to meet 
the challenges involved in obtaining the award by offer- 
ing quality services and completely gearing customer 
services to the public demand.It will be particularly 
important by the involvement of all members in the 
socialist competition to provide the proper prerequisites 
for this struggle for the award by ensuring that the quality 
of performance and service once achieved will be perma- 
nently maintained for the benefit of the customers. 


The opportunities available in the PGH’s for productive 
and efficient management, thanks to socialist ownership 
conditions and the collective organization of labor, need 
to be even more intensively used to raise efficiency and 
profitability. The preconditions for exerting a future 
directed and planned influence have been created by 
effecting the unity of material and financial planning and 
the introduction of cost planning. These must be even 
more closely combined with the effective stimulation of 
the collectives in the socialist competition and within the 
framework of the available financial resources in order 
to prioritize the assured availability of services and 
repairs for the general public. It is therefore imperative 
to further improve the utilization of scientific-technolog- 
ical achievements and the investments carried out. This 
means that every scientific-technological and investment 
measure must be realized in consideration of the expe- 
riences gained by rationalizers and innovators as well as 
combine: with WAO [scientific labor organization] 
measu:.” Only then will it fully correspond to the best 
values achieved thereby in other PGH’s, achieve the 
more efficient deployment of the labor capacity and 
further improve working and living conditions. 


Measures for the Conservation of Artisan Capacities 
and the Expansion of the Capacity Potential to 
Concentrate on Key Supply Points 


Despite the overall declining labor capacity, manpower 
continues to be allocated to small trades as per plan. This 
manpower should be more efficiently deployed to carry 
out supply tasks. That is why even greater commitment 
and efforts are required with respect to rationalization. It 
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is imperative for every worker to achieve a greater per 
capita output and consequently provide a growing con- 
tribution to the availability of demand appropriate sup- 
plies for the general public. 


In conjunction with an active trade policy, new workers 
must be more purposefully steered to key trades such as 
bakers, butchers, cobblers, tailors, saddlers and others. 
In none of these trade are there now sufficient efforts to 
conserve and expand capacities. An active trade policy, 
directed to supply key points, requires the purposeful 
recruitment of artisans for these crafts, to quickly train 
them for their jobs and as per plan to guarantee the 
necessary material prerequisites, in particular work 
space and housing. 


Artisans are expected in cooperation with the local 
councils, HdB’s and occupational groups to interest their 
children or employees in taking over and carrying on the 
enterprise, look after their training as skilled workers 
and, by looking after repairs and modernization ensure 
the sound condition of the enterprise and thereby guar- 
anteeing a smooth takeover by the new master. The 
conservation and further expansion of capacities in the 
key trades also requires the observance or complete 
utilization of balances for apprentice training and, 
thereby, the balanced developmeni of new entrants to all 
trades. 


Overcoming Existing Differences in Standards with 
Close Collective Efforts 


The close cooperation of all capacities is needed to 
obtain a high standard in the availability of services and 
repairs. Collective efforts in the product and supply 
groups represent the largest reserve for overcoming exist- 
ing difference in standards with respect to productivity, 
efficiency and quality. 


By deepening the division of labor and cooperation in 
the execution of work and customer services between the 
state/cooperative capacities on the one hand and private 
artisan enterprises on the other, it will be possible to 
effect the kinds of demand realization most advanta- 
geous to the general public as well as most profitable to 
society. The efficient use and coordination of the capac- 
ities of all types of ownership must be ensured on the 
basis of the plan and the conclusion of supply agree- 
ments. At the same time this will encourage the improve- 
ment of performance conditions by the generalization of 
best experiences and the best values yielded by perfor- 
mance comparisons. Better supply performances, 
accompanied by lower costs, must be achieved by the 
expansion of specialization and cooperation, specially 
with respect to reception and sales. 


Greater Output of Building Craftsmen to Help Solve the 
Housing Question as a Social Problem 


The annual general meetings of building craft PGH’s and 
ELG’s need to focus on ensuring an increasing contribu- 
tion to the solution of the housing question as a social 
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problem in each kreis, city and village. It will be necessary 
on the basis of stable agreements with the state kreis 
construction enterprises as scientific-technological cen- 
ters of the construction industry to more fully integrate 
the construction craft PGH’s in the modernization and 
repair of residential buildings and community facilities. 
To do so, various types of cooperative arrangements must 
be elaborated for similar auxiliary tasks, for example: 


—the elaboration and broad application of scientific- 
technological solutions, 


—the development of the technological lines of rational- 
ization aid construction, planned preventive repair 
services and centralized prefabrication shops, 


that can be more rationally and efficiently accomplished 
by all the partners involved on the basis of the standard- 
ized plan science and technology. 


By these means, especially by product or occupational 
group efforts, it will be possible to significantly promote 
the joint capacities of state enterprises, building PGH’s 
and private artisan enterprises. These collective efforts 
should focus on: 


—the definition of responsibilities for product and pro- 
cess development, 


—the preparation of technical-economic analyses for 
rational construction in the kreis, including best value 
surveys, 


—the conduct of sophisticated performance compari- 
sons, 


—the further development of in-house rationalization 
aid construction for the achievement of dynamic out- 
put growth, 


—the further development orf initiatives by PGH mem- 
bers and the employees of private building craft enter- 
prises in the innovator and rationalizer movements 
for the benefit of the best possible advance of output 
and efficiency in the construction industry. 


The performance of private building craft enterprises 
must be primarily directed to maintenance work in 
residential districts and services for the general public. 
Special importance is to be assigned minor and minimal 
repairs as well as the planned and preventive mainte- 
nance of residential and community buildings. Cooper- 
ation with the enterprises of housing associations needs 
to be expanded on the basis of kreis managed construc- 
tion balancing. Furthermore, such cooperation needs to 
concentrate on the perfection of the network of mobile 
services for coping with cases of sudden damage to 
buildings and installations, emergency repair services as 
well as maintenance and other services. 
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In order to close gaps in the availability of artisan 
services for the public (such as heating installation, 
roofing and roof plumbing, built-in furniture and joinery 
work as well as floor laying), annual general meetings 
should discuss the appropriate measures and submit 
proposals to the local state organs. 


To achieve dynamic output development in building 
craft cooperatives and enterprises by means of improve- 
ment* in labor productivity, it will be necessary more 
broadly to apply scientific-technological solutions that 
have been tried and tested in everyday operations. These 
include preferred solutions, user documentations and 
new methods and processes available at district consul- 
tancy offices for use by the members of the product 


group. 


Experiences gathered in the application of industrialized 
construction processes show us that, by comparison with 
traditional building methods, the most progressive bri- 
gades of production cooperatives and private building 
craft enterprises achieve a significantly greater labor 
productivity by the use of technological lines and special 
brigades. At the same time they are able to cut the time 
needed for their work. In the roofing sector alone, 
brigades from building craft enterprises hold a 31 per- 
cent share of best values. When utilizing these experi- 
ences, it will be necessary at the same time to adopt 
measures for: 


—ensuring that the numbers of specialized brigades 
fixed by the state are in fact deployed the year round, 


—reducing still prevalent and unwarranted differences 
in standards by better technical standards to be 
achieved by the use of in-house rationalization aid 
construction. In fact, the standards of best values need 
to be matched on the basis of the central performance 
comparison, 


—further reducing construction delays and costs as well 
as raising the quality of building work. 


Special attention should be devoted to the further devel- 
opment of enterprise and regional reserves. It will be 
imperative to resolutely proceed on the following lines: 


—repair only that which needs to be repaired and 
discard only such elements as are no longer usable, 


—carefully test for possible future use, reprocess and 
reuse the discarded materials and components. 


The opportunities for providing incentives from the cost 
savings achieved are to be more extensively used in 
accordance with the legal regulations on the recovery and 
reprocessing of used building materials. 
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The full utilization of planned working hours must be 
thoroughly analyzed, and greater emphasis assigned the 
reduction of avoidable outage time, because this repre- 
sents a significant output reserve. Building craft pro- 
ducer cooperatives conducting the struggle for the award 
of the title “PGH of exemplary service” work out the 
status achieved before the annual general meeting, tak- 
ing into account in particular the directives issued by the 
Ministry for Construction Industry. 


Improvement of the Availability to the General Public of 
Motor Vehicle Servicing and Repairs 


Annual general meetings and general meetings of motor 
vehicle mechanics must focus on the following tasks: 


1. Considering the development of motor vehicle stocks 
in the next few years, motor vehicle maintenance capac- 
ities must concentrate on motor vehicle specific services. 


Key points in this context are: 


—The network of contract workshops must be adapted 
to requirements; the availability of GDR produced 
4-tact Otto engines for cars must be prepared and 
guaranteed. The greater qualitative and quantitative 
Challenges to the enterprises involved therein need to 
be secured. 


— The operational structure must be organized appropri- 
ate to demand, in conformity with the comprehensive 
offer of services. 


—Capacity development is to be influenced in particular 
by greater emphasis on shift work in the PGH’s as well 
as by filling vacancies in private motor mechanic 
workshops. 


—Body repairs and painting must be punctually carried 
out by means of the consistent observance of the 
system of priorities and sequences centrally estab- 
lished by the Ministry for Transportation. This 
includes the processing and reworking—by industrial- 
ized methods wherever possible—of parts and car 
bodies damaged in accidents. 


—Concentrated subassembly repairs for cars must be 
organized efficiently and flexibly. 


—The cannibalization of old cars or those badly dam- 
aged in accidents should be expanded. It will therefore 
be necessary to specially improve cooperation with the 
Machine Construction Trade VEB. 


—Services that have really nothing to do with motor 
vehicles are to be gradually shifted to other sectors of 
the national economy and the capacities thus released 
converted to motor vehicle repair tasks. 
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2. It is necessary to increase the speed of implementation 
of the supply effective measures decreed and at the 
annual general meetings of PGH’s and the general meet- 
ings of ELG’s to insist on strict accounting and supervi- 
sion of the accomplishment of tasks. The management of 
PGH’s and ELG’s must—without any compromises— 
make the satisfaction of the public demand for motor 
vehicle repairs and the guaranteed availability of the 
necessary material, financial and manpower prerequi- 
sites the criterion of performance assessment and deci- 
sionmaking. 


To be achieved within the framework of socialist collec- 
tive effort in the “motor vehicle repair” supply and 
product group work is a visibly better service to the 
general public, specially by cutting waiting time, consis- 
tently meeting the state target “motor vehicle repair 
services to the general public” as well as carrying out the 
intensification and rationalization measures decreed 
and, at the same time, using the opportunities offered by 
performance comparisons and the exchange of experi- 
ences. To guarantee quality work in private workshops, 
every enterprise owner needs to show that he has the 
skilled worker certificate. Ongoing training facilities 
should be made available with the help of the enterprise 
academies at the transportation combines. 


The orders incorporated in the “directive on the organi- 
zation of the technical supervisory organization in public 
motor vehicle repair enterprises—TKO directive,” 
issued by the Minister for Transportation and dated 9 
September 19897 are to be fully implemented. 


Repair enterprises should further develop the work with 
quality passports. The creation of the appropriate con- 
ditions in the enterprises should serve to systematically 
improve the percentage of motor vehicle repair enter- 
prises that are awarded quality guarantee marks for 
specific types of services (such as cavity conservation, 
body painting). 


The standard of customer services and the confidential 
relationship between customer and motor mechanic 
shop must be further improved, in particular by involve- 
ment in the struggle for the award “workshop of exem- 
plary customer service,” planned office hours for cus- 
tomers and discussion sessions with customers. 


The utilization and implementation of rationalization 
solutions, specially the periodically published scientific- 
technological information issued by the product group 
association for motor vehicle repair, should be consis- 
tently applied in each enterprise. It is imperative to 
ensure the establishment of consultancy agencies at 
selected PGH’s, ELG’s and private artisan enterprises in 
order to more effectively transmit information about 
advanced operating procedures, efficient intensification 
and rationalization solutions as well as modern servicing 
equipment. 
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It will be necessary on principle to organize every supply 
group, type group and technical group pilot enterprise as 
a regional consultancy agency. At the same time, these 
consultancy agencies must develop into transmitters of 
experiences in the use of decentralilzed computer equip- 
ment in motor vehicle repair shops, always keeping in 
mind the specific circumstances prevailing in motor 
vehicle crafts. 


Also required is the significant growth of rationalization 
aid construction for the benefit of regional motor vehicle 
servicing and the broad deployment of the innovator and 
MMM [fair of the masters of tomorrow] movements. 
Both should be achieved by the utilization of the scien- 
tific-technological production capacities of enterprises 
and facilities in the regions and with the backing of 
HdB’s, obtained by the conclusion of rationalization 


agreements. 


Coal Remains Chief Source of Energy 
23000075 Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER 
ALLGEMEINE German 29 Dec 88 p 13 


{Unattributed Article: “In the GDR, The Future May 
Belong to Nuclear Energy—Brown Coal is Still the Most 
Important Energy Source—Power Plants are Ineffi- 
cient”) 


[Text] “We in the GDR must also further develop 
nuclear energy, in order to be able to meet an increasing 
demand for energy in the coming years.” This determi- 
nation was made by Hans-Guenter Weidlich, the 
VE Combine Brown Coal Power Plant’s Deputy General 
Director for Research and Development (among other 
things), during a visit at the Jaenschwalde Power Plant 
near Cottbus. While energy demand continues to grow in 
the GDR at about 1.5 percent to 2 percent per annum, 
the reserves of useable brown coal in central Germany 
will be exhausted within 70 to 80 years at the latest. 
Given this outlook, the GDR energy industry will also 
have to be built on a new foundation in the coming years, 
in Weidlich’s opinion. 


In fact, the GDR energy industry, which currently 
depends on brown coal as an energy source for up to 82 
percent (of demand), has in the meantime come under 
pressure from several directions. Not only is it definite 
that brown coal reserves will be exhausted in a few 
decades, and as a result quality, or heating value, of coal 
currently recovered is diminishing from year to year. 
GDR electricity industry authorities are more and more 
convinced that they will not be able to avoid pressure 
much longer to take action against the extreme pollution 
of the environment by the brown coal power plants. The 
necessary refitting of these power plants could require so 
much investment that it would only pay for itself in the 
largest and most modern ones. Finally, the technology 
still being applied in all these power plants just does not 
provide really efficient power generation. 
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Approximately 320 to 350 million metric tons of raw 
brown coal are mined annually in the brown coal dis- 
tricts around Cottbus and in the Halle/ Leipzig area. 
About 195 million metric tons are used for power 
generation to produce a total of 16,700 megawatts. 
Comparable brown coal power plants in the Rhineland, 
which have available a similar brown coal with low 
heating value, consume a computed total of 100 million 
metric tons for the production of 12,000 megawatts. 
Similar performance is not even attained at the leading, 
relatively modern large power plants in Cottbus Bezirk, 
where 60 percent of the total raw brown coal is mined 
and 45 percent of the electrical energy is generated. 


On average, the GDR electric industry may even still 
today be forced to burn about 30 percent more coal than 
is required in truly modern power plants. In the numer- 
ous, completely outdated power plants in the Halle- 
/Leipzig area, the corresponding percentages may well be 
far below that. In addition is the fact that it is increas- 
ingly difficult for the plant management to keep opera- 
tions running without major outages in winter during a 
deep freeze. Even if Weidlich does not care to talk about 
these problems, his clear statement that the 3,000 mega- 
watt power plant Jaenschwalde was the last large brown 
coal power plant to be built in the GDR may, on 
reflection, be based on all these difficulties at hand. 
Given the constant shortage of capital investment funds, 
the authorities will need much time to possibly replace 
old brown coal power plants with new nuclear ones. 
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lag of Economic Activity Law Attacked as 
ore Hindrance Than Help 
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[Article by Klemens Ratajczak: “Limiting the Field”] 


[Text] Few people in Poland are pleased with the condi- 
tions in which we live. There are no clear, consistent 
indications that the future will be better, for Poland 
continues to be mired in a bog of conflicting regulations 
and economic decisions made based on them. There is 
growing chaos in the area of obligatory pricing. The rate 
of inflation is increasing and there is growing uncertainty 
about tomorrow. With regard to our foreign indebted- 
ness and international exchange in the sphere of trade, 
the situation does not look favorable. 


All this leads to the growth of social discontent that is 
manifested now and again as a wave of social protest. 
Despite the fact that every such protest threatens very 
severe losses to the economy, the conviction runs deeper 
and deeper that, given the conditions of our system, this 
is the only way to force reform decisions upon the central 
organs of authority. 
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If we examine our economic reform practice through the 
present, we must agree that those that charge the central 
organs with a lack of clear decisiveness in this area are right. 
The draft law on embarking upon economic activity, sent by 
the government to the Sejm, is a telling example of this. 
(Extensive portions of this draft law have been published in 
the weekly ZYCIE GOSPODARCZE, No 22, 25 May, 
1988). This draft was to be one of the basic legal documents 
regulating the implementation of the second stage of eco- 
nomic reform. Its goal was to free up activism and individ- 
ual and collective enterprise, and to create the legal terms 
for the development of economic initiatives in all propri- 
etary sectors of our economy. 


The structure of this document is based on three funda- 
mental principles. 


The first concerns “economic freedom.” It assumes that 
every Organizational unit should be permitted to embark 
upon and conduct economic activity while observing the 
terms outlined in the legal regulations. 


The second proclaims the “equality of all forms of owner- 
ship” when embarking upon economic activity. The imple- 
mentation of this principle aims to create uniform legal 
requirements and file regulations for corporate bodies and 
natural persons. The principles of association of economic 
Organizational units also are to be outlined. 


The third makes the general statement that “anything 
that is not prohibited by law is permitted.” 


The essence and goal of this document are revealed with full 
clarity in the latter principle. The creators of the draft law 
quite clearly reached the conclusion that since only that 
which is not prohibited is permitted, in order to prevent the 
violation of the model currently in effect, as much as 
possible must be prohibited. This is the reason for the 
proposal that the iaw not affect such spheres of economic 
activity as: 


¢ production activity in agriculture, forestry, horticul- 
ture, fruit culture and breeding; 

scientific, literary and artistic work; 
cinematography; 

press activity; 

the economic activity of economic organizational 
units created abroad and their enterprises. 


The draft law also defines those fields that are essentially 
intended for exclusive state activity. These include: 


¢ Organizational units subject to the minister of 
national defense, the minister of internal affairs or the 
minister of justice; 

Organizational units created by law; 

social health service facilities; 

state veterinary facilities; 

banks and insurance agencies; 

economic organizational units created by interna- 
tional agreement. 
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Moreover, the regulations of the law do not apply to 
economic activity conducted within the Polish People’s 
Republic by foreign corporate bodies and natural per- 
sons or using the capital of persons in the area covered by 


separate regulations. 


In addition to these restrictions, due to the nature of the 
system, the assumption has been adopted that the upper 
ceiling of employment in the nonsocialized sector should 
not exceed 50 persons per shift. 


Such spheres of economic activity to which the access of 
nonstate economic organizational units will depend 
upon permission granted by the appropriate administra- 
tive organ via an economic decisionmaking procedure 
are also set apart. The type of economic activity referred 
to here is that activity covered by the law on state 
exclusivity (state monopoly). For this reason, the entry 
of other economic organizational units into this sphere 
requires special permission (a concessici). 


The creators of the draft law include the following in these 
areas: 


e the mining and exploration of mines and of other 
mineral resources; 

e fuel and energy production and their supply and 
transport, except for the management of fuel reserves 
and energy sources having local significance; 

e the processing and turnover of nonferrous metals and 
precious and semiprecious stones; 

e the production of the means of communication and 
telecommunication, 

e the production and turnover of explosives, firearms 
and ammunitions; 

e the production of pharmaceuticals and poisonous sub- 

stances; 

sugar production; 

the production of spirits, vodka and yeast; 

the production of tobacco products; 

the carrying on of international automobile transport 

and international dispatching; 

e bus communications; 

e seaborne and inland shipping, with the exception of 
intercoastal transport; 

e air transport and other airborne services; 

e the construction, the maintenance and the utilization of 

services used for the public transfer of persons for 

recreational purposes or designated for tourist-sports 
purposes; 

the wholesale trade of goods; 

the running of pharmacies; 

the running of care facilities; 

foreign trade; 

publishing activity; 

the turnover of cultural objects created before 9 May 1945. 


Since all of the above-named areas are already governed by 
state monopoly, it would be naive to assume that they would 
freely transfer to other economic organizational units. On 
the contrary, it is almost certain that the state monopoly will 
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hide its own weak economic activity by prohibiting the 
entry of other, more efficient organizational units. It is only 
the lack of a means of comparing management efficiency 
that gives the state monopoly a chance for relative peace. 


Withthout a law that aims clearly to do away with the state 
monopoly, all other regulations, including the draft law 
under discussion, are more propagandistic invention than 
real effort to change our socioeconomic reality. To put it 
mildly, it is naive optimism to expect this reality to change 
as a result of the activation of private capital that exists in 
skeletal form. 


Given this situation, it is difficult to comprehend how the 
economic organizational units that produce the remaining 
3.4 percent of the national income are to become equal 
partners with the near 100-percent monopoly on public 
ownership outside of agriculture. This is especially so since 
the draft law says nothing about the future of the price- 
setting policy, the financing-taxation policy, employment, 
materials procurement and the like. In practical terms, the 
draft law merely facilitates the expression of readiness to 
embark upon economic activity, the selection of the forms 
of organization and the type of production. But just as the 
production structure of the national income is minimal 
here, so will the extent of those expressing their readiness to 
embark upon activity at their own expense be insignificant. 
The reason for this is that the parent agency, most often a 
central organ, will decide in such cases within the frame- 
work of state ownership. 


Economic activity is a process implemented in time, based 
upon the relationship between input and effect. This 
relationship in turn depends not only upon the will of 
individual economic organizational units, but also upon 
the conditions under which they must manage. In our 
economic model, these conditions are contingent upon 
state economic policy to a significant degree. Meanwhile, 
this policy was not thought of very highly among producers 
in the nonsocialized sector in the past, nor is well regarded 
in the present. 


Thus it comes as no surprise that the government has 
found itself recently under the strong pressure of criti- 
cism by the party, trade unions and other social and 
political organizations that are even clamoring for it to 
be replaced. Here the question arises: How is it that we 
have had many ruling teams in People’s Poland, but the 
mistakes made by them have always been similar or even 
identical? Moreover, a change of team has always been 
effected under conditions of social rebellion and a 
mounting socioeconomic crisis. It has always taken place 
within an atmosphere of a vanishing political culture and 
a lack of a sense of responsibility for the results of its 
work. Moreover, many persons in authority at the cen- 
tral level behaved like the feudal “anointed ones.” They 
tried to give the impression that they bore the burden of 
authority not because they personally desired it, but 
because this authority had been granted them by history 
in the name of defending the interests of the people and 
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the state. Thus, it also comes as no surprise that some 
members of the government stated publicly that while 
they perhaps should leave the positions they held, this 
was not up to them. 


Meanwhile, as experience has taught us, the more that 
authority is gained to establish a career and hold privi- 
leges, the more it is in society’s interest to add to the 
privileges of having authority the same portion of 
responsibilities. History knows no broader scope of 
powers for authority than in the model of socialism that 
exists through the present. Even during the period of 
absolute authority, the level of concentration of property 
and of centralized decisionmaking was not as great as in 
the countries building socialism. In desiring to have a 
broad area of decisionmaking and the power to execute 
decisions, those in authority aspired by every possible 
path and method to attain a monopoly of state owner- 
ship. This is a basic lesson that the authorities drew from 
the lesson of the history of the development of socioeco- 
nomic relations. Whoever holds a monopoly on eco- 
nomic decisionmaking wields the power. At the same 
time, he does not hold it in order to destroy consciously 
the base upon which he acquired it. Thus, it is not a 
matter of chance that the authorities reform the econ- 
omy only under duress, wherever possible using those 
methods that assure their good will, but do not violate in 
their basic framework the existing character of socioeco- 
nomic relations. 


Unfortunately, while the authorities continue to hold the 
monopoly on political and economic life, this situation will 
continue to exist. All of the strikes up until now have shown 
this, especially recent ones that prove how detrimental and 
dangerous drawing the sphere of economic life into the 
whirlwind of political struggle is for society. Whoever is 
behind someone’s sustaining a loss of property must, in 
accordance with the existing law, bear the civil, and even 
penal, responsibility for this. He can, however, support this 
same activity with postulates of a political nature, thereby 
evading this responsibility, and even receiving the sympathy 
of the authorities who themselves overthrew the existing 
legal-political state by using these same methods in the 
not-so-distant past. 


The past practice of combining political authority with 
economic authority within the framework of state owner- 
ship created many theoretical hopes as well as many prac- 
tical weaknesses. The theoretical hopes were due to the fact 
that it seemed that the concentration of funds within the 
framework of state ownership and the centralization of 
political and economic decisionmaking would make it pos- 
sible to eliminate the kind of economic weakness typical of 
dispersed production potential, and to shorten the path 
from producer to consumer and back that is characteristic of 
the consumer economy. It also appeared that concentrating 
the political and the economic instruments within one hand 
would forestall certain phenomena, thereby making eco- 
nomic decisionmaking a much faster process than would be 
possible within the market element. 
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Lifc has shown relatively quickly that while it is possi- 
ble, or sometimes even advisable in some situations to 
centralize political decisionmaking, it is not advisable 
to exceed the so-called optimum in the area of central- 
izing economic decisionmaking. On the contrary, the 
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over-concentration of funds and the centralization of 
decisionmaking by those unqualified to do so may 
cause irreparable losses to the economy. This applies 
above all to the choice of the direction of development 
and the production structure. 
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